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LAW STUDENT IN 
FOLEY’S OFFICE 
WANTS INQUIRY 


Assemblyman Peter Hamill, New York, 
Thinks it Time for Another 
Armstrong Investigation 











CLOSE TO TAMMANY LEADER 





Politicians Continue to Figure as 
Critics of Fire Insurance Compa- 
nies; Untermyer Private Citizen 





Insurance investigations seem to be 
in the air, and several are now brew- 
ing, including one at Albany. Word 
reached The Eastern Underwriter this 
week from a correspondent in that city 
that Assemblyman Peter Hamill, of this 
city, had in mind a resolution to investi- 
gate fire and casualty companies along 
lines similar to the Armstrong com- 
mittee inquiry into insurance in 1905-6, 
which resulted in the election of Hughes 
as Governor. 

A reporter for The Eastern Under- 
writer called upon Mr. Hamill at his 
office in Center street, near the Crimi- 
nal Courts Building, and he corrobor- 
ated the rumor, but refused to comment 
on the matter further. Hamill, who is 
about forty years of age, is studying 
law in the real estate office of Tom 
Foley, one of the most influential men 
in Tammany Hall, which makes some- 
what significant any action contem- 
plated by an Assemblyman who is so 
close to him as to be in his own office. 

Attacks From Tammany Sources 

Following close on to the proposition 
made to the New York City Board of 
Estimate by Mr. Hayes, the Commis- 
sioner of Water Supply, Gas and Elec- 
tricity, that the city go into the fire 
Insurance business, and sharp com- 
ments on rating matters made by Mayor 
Hylan, underwriters are wondering what 
is in the minds of Tammany leaders 
relative to fire insurance regulation or 
Inquiry at Albany. 

The daily papers did not take kindly 
to Hayes’ municipal fire insurance sug- 
gestion. The New York “Herald” satiri- 
cally asked: “Why shouldn’t the city 
80 into the life insurance business or 
the dry goods business or the notion or 
shoe business, or the cloak and suit 
trade? But what would happen if the 
city insured all the property within its 
limits and a conflagration burned up 


(Continued on page 22) 
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‘Phoenix Service’’ 


embraces all Fire and Casualty lines neces- 
sary to complete an agent’s equipment for 
public service—it includes prompt adjust- 
ment of loss claims and affords assistance 
and counsel to its agents. 


PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William St., New York 


PHCENIX 


Indemnity Company 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 





























A few Agency Opportunities are open in the following states: 
Conn., Del., Ohio, Texas, Vt., W. Va., Wis. 





COMMERCIAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Address our nearest Department 


810 Main St. Gas & Elec. Bldg., Hurt Bldg., 
Dallas, Texas Denver, Colo. Atlanta, Ga, 


114 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


76 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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i EQUITABL. LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF IOWA 


A Company of Stability and Progress, 
Safety and Liberality 


Admitted Insurance in 
Dec. 31 Assets Force 
SGEsedavecuinvretoe $12,431,725.00 $ 67,326,327.00 
Bs obs oS wwe $44,995,738.00 $313,132,592.80 


The net return paid on funds left with the Company is 4.8 
per cent. : 

For information regarding agencies 

Address: Home Office—Des Moines 








MOST INDUSTRIAL 
DURING PAST YEAR 


Industrial Issued, Revived and Increas- 
ed $779,000,000; Gain for Year 
of $92,700,000 





ORDINARY 
Has $6,314,100,000 in Force; More 
Loans for Individual Home Erec- 
tion Than Any Other Company 


The new president of The Prudential, 
Edward D. Duffield, made the opening 
address of the annual convention of the 
Prudential’s superintendents and as 
sistants who gathered in the big as- 
sembly hall of the company in Newark 
this week. He presented to one of the 
most enthusiastic gatherings ever seen 
in the insurance business the gigantic 
totals of The Prudential for the year 
1922 with a review of the marvelous 
achievements of the company since its 
infancy. The Prudential was the pion- 
eer and Mr. Duffield’s long association 
with the company and his outstanding 
position in insurance made his talk of 
unusual significance. 

Cheer New President 

To say that Mr. Duffield stands well 
with the field force of the company is 
putting it mildly. Almost seven hun- 
dred representatives, coming from all 
parts of the United States and Carfida, 
were in attendance, and they constantly 
interrupted the president with applause. 
The superintendents appeared partic- 
ularly pleased with the reception that 


had been given the news of the election 
of Mr. Duffield in financial and insurance 
circles, as evidenced by the various 
lunches and dinners given to the new 
president by leading men of America, 
and which included a dinner of another 
great life insurance company with Mr. 
Duffield as guest of honor. 

Mr. Duffield in his talk quickly dis- 
sipated any thought-—if there be such 
in the insurance world—that his advent 
means any radical departure from Pru- 
dential tradition. He feels his respou- 
sibilities keenly; and is deeply ap 
preciative of what The Prudential 
stands for and of the glorious work of 
its founder, the late Senator John F, 
Dryden, to which and to whom he re 
ferred eloquently upon a number of oc 
casions. 

The Financial Statement 

When President Duffield read the re- 

sults of the year The Prudential super- 
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intendents sat back waiting for sur- 
prises. They knew that the company 
has had a wonderful twelve months, but 
they were not quite prepared for the 
totals as finally presented. When 
President Duffield said that The Pru- 
dential had issued, revived and _ in- 
creased /$779,000,000, which) was the 
largest amount of industrial insurance 
written last year, topping the Metro- 
politan’s figure by several millions, the 
roof almost. went off. so thunderous was 
the applause. The Industrial in 1921 
showed $686,000,000, the gain in 1922 
being $92,700,000. 
Great House Loaring Record 

Another outburst of applause came 
when Mr. Duffield stated that The Pru- 
dential had made more loans for the 
building of individual homes than any 
other company in the world. In dis- 
cussing this feature of the company’s 
activities he said that The Prudential 
had not only loaned the most money of 
any life insurance company for these 
housing loans, but the loanwhad affected 
more individuals from the standpoint 
of number of buildings which will or are 
being erected. 

$532,000,000 Ordinary 

The total business in 1922 issued, re- 
vived and increased by The Prudential, 
showed that its - Ordinary business 
amounted to $532,000,000, a gain over 
1921 of $78,506,000. Its Industrial busi- 
ness, as stated above, was $779,000,000. 
Thus, the total for 1922 in both depart- 
ments was $1,311.000,000, a gain over 
1921 of $171.200,000. 

The business of the company showed 
an increase of insurance in force of 
Ordinary in 1922 of $281,000,000, a gain 
over 1921 of $69,000,000; Industrial, 
$365,000,000, a gain over 1921 of $5,000,. 
000, making the total increase for the 
year $646,000,000, a gain of $74,000,000 
over 1921. 

The total insurance in force shows 
Ordinary $2.794.600.000, a gain over 
1921 of $281,000,000; Industrial, $3,519,- 
400,000, a gain over 1921 of $365,000,000. 
Total being $6.314,100,000, a gain over 
1921 of $646,000,000, 


Coolidge is Speaker 
At Prudential Dinner 


BIG AFFAIR AT THE WALDORF 
Governor Silzer, of New Jersey, and 
Richard V. Lindabury, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Among Other Speakers; 

- Praise for Duffield 











A brilliant banquet in every respect 
was the dinner of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company at the Waldorf-Astoria 
on Wednesday night. The vice-presi- 
dent of the United States, Calvin Cool- 
idge, was the principal speaker. The 
guests were the leading members of the 
Prudential field force from all over the 
United States, numbering almost 800. 

The toastmaster was President Ed- 
ward D. Duffield. The keynote of Vice- 
President Coolidge’s talk was that the 
development of insurance has gone 
along with the development of democ- 
racy and the right of the people to rule. 

Vice-President Coolidge said: 

More and more the business of the 
country is taking on a public aspect. 
Even in its obscurity it is no longer con- 
sidered entirely personal, and as it rises 
higher into notice, it is less and less 
considered as purely private. The very 
large enterprises of the country have 
been brought under government con- 
trol. Transportation and banking are 
the outstanding examples of industry 
subject to important state and national 
restrictions. Agriculture is for the most 
part unregulated while it remains on 
the farm, but when it reaches the ex- 
change and the stockyard a vigorous 


The total assets of the company are 
$906,000,000 (Dee. 31, 1922). The com- 
pany will pass the billion dollar mark 
in assets about September, 1923. 

Following the presentation of the fig- 
ures by Mr. Duffield, vice-presidents 
were introduced and got a tremendous 
send-off. 





tatives, among other things: 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, 
Vice-President 


Home Office - m ‘ 





Agency Co-operation : 


as practiced by THE GUARDIAN furnishes to our represen- 


AN AGENT’S TRAINING COURSE—A complete and 
original Educational Course for new and old Agents. 


ADVERTISING HELPS—A Prospect Bureau that devel- 
ops real insurance sales opportunities. Useful advertising 
material which is appreciated by prospects and policy- 
holders helps our Agents to secure new prospects, hold 
oid business, and build good will. 


If you want to know the whole story of what this 
Company is doing for its agents, address: 


or GEORGE L. HUNT, 


The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 








Supt. of Agencies 


50 Union Square, New York 























PROSPECTS 





We are giving them to our salesmen at the rate of 
40,000 PER YEAR 





Established 
1879 








We Help Our Salesmen 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Des Moines 





Geo. Kuhns 
President 














regulation begins. The insurance busi- 
ness is under most careful supervision. 
While many of these regulations are the 
result of direct action of the govern- 
ment, those which are even more im- 
portant and useful arise from an edu- 
cated public opinion. The present power 
of organization is so extensive and com- 
plete that business becomes charged 
with a public trust. This is especially 
true of that business which you repre- 
sent. Its very nature makes it of great 
public importance. 


Makes Uncertain Certain 


Insurance is the modern method by 
which men make the uncertain certain, 
and the unequal equal. It is the means 
by which success is almost guaranteed. 
It is part charity and part business, but 
all common sense. Through its opera- 
tion the strong contribute to the sup- 
port of the weak, and the weak secure, 
not by favor but by right, duly pur- 
chased and paid for, the support of the 
strong. Every insurance policy is a 
declaration of independence, a charter 
of economic freedom. He who holds 
one has overcome adversity. 

The principle upon which this pro- 
ceeds is all very plain. It has its foun- 
dation in thrift. Everyone knows that 
it is not what is earned, but what is 
saved which measures the difference be- 
tween success and failure. This is a 
difference so slight from day to day as 
to seem unimportant and of no conse- 
quence, but in the aggregate of even a 
few years it amounts to a sum of great 
importance. The ability to save is based 
entirely upon self-control. The poses- 
sion of that capacity is the main ele- 
ment of character. It passes over at 
once into the realm of good citizenship. 
He who sells an insurance policy sells a 
certificate of character, an evidence of 
good citizenship, an unimpeachable title 
to the right of self-government. 

This is all the more plain when it is 
remembered that the development of 
insurance has gone along with the de- 
velopment of democracy, the right of 
the people to rule. That is a very old 
principle but a very recent practice. 
Whoever has discussed government since 
the days of recorded thought has taken 
up this subject for consideration. Yet 
ours was the first nation completely to 
acknowledge it and, in theory, under- 
take to put it into operation. The whole 
trend of our institutions has been in 
this direction. 

Political democracy was established 
by the National and State Constitutions. 
It was extended to all native born and 
naturalized citizens, without regard to 
race or color, by the amendments which 
resulted from the war of ’61. It was 
further extended to include both sexes 
by the last amendment. That sovereign- 
ty which was once claimed as the attri- 
bute of none but princes has at last 
been acknowledged to repose solely in 
all the people. They, and they alone, 
govern. This principle of democracy no 
jurisdiction anywhere on earth now 
dares openly to deny. Government be- 
longs to the people. 

Along with political democracy has 
come educational democracy. The priv- 
flege and the right to know, once also 
claimed as the exclusive domain of the 


clergy and nobility, has not only been 
extended to but enjoined upon the peo- 
ple. The monastery open only to a 
class, the college which could be at- 
tended by but few, though its influence 
was universal, have been supplemented 
by the professional school, the tech- 
nical, agricultural and trade school, 
reaching down to vocational training 
and to compulsory attendance. Educa- 
tion belongs to the people. 
Insurance Belongs to the People 

Where once substantially all property 
was held in a few great estates and the 
people, for the most part, were left to 
a condition of tenantry and serfdom, 
the laws of equal inheritance, the rise 
of the great system of commerce, have 
broken up the great domains into small 
holdings and brought about a general 
diffusion of wealth. By the device of 
incorporation, the ownership of great 
enterprises has become broadly distrib- 
uted, while through trade unions and 
shop committees there has been a very 
broad sharing of management and con- 
trol. All the while we have been work- 
ing towards democracy in industry. 
Property belongs to the people. 

In harmony with this principle has 
gone the development of insurance. Be- 
ginning with small associations, which 
practically wagered on their respective 
length of life, it broadened out into a 
form of endowment where one need not 
die, but live, in order to win. And last- 
ly, there has come industrial insurance 
with small weekly payments adjusted to 
every public requirement. It is not too 
much to say that, along with govern- 
ment, education and property, insurance 
belongs to the people. 

Not only by theory, but by fact, is 
this conclusion sustained. The reports 
of the various companies show the wide 
difference which has been effected. For 
the caiendar year 1921, in the ordinary 
field, there were 17,683,000 policies in 
force carrying insurance of $36,378,538, 
000. In the industrial field there were 
54,097,000 policies carrying insurance of 
$8,006,120,000, making a total of 71,760, 
000 policies carrying an aggregate in- 
surance of $44,384,658,000, while the 
total assets of the life insurance com- 
panies for the year 1920 were $7,319, 
997,000. Disregarding possible duplica- 
tions, it would appear that nearly 10% 
of the people are protected by insur 
ance, for which there is pledged an 
amount nearly equal to one-fifth of the 
total estimated wealth of the entire 
nation. These are all facts which are 
beyond dispute. 

When there is taken into considera 
tion the experience of the Government 
in making its wartime loans, the con 
dition of the people is still further evi- 
dent, Five times the national treasury 
made a direct appeal for the purchase 
of bonds. The largest response was @ 
the time of the fourth loan, when 22, 
777,680 subscriptions offered to purchase 
$6,993,000,000 of bonds. The total num 
ber of subscriptions for the five loans 
was 66,288,680, offering to purchase 
$24,070,000,000 of bonds, oversubscribig 
the various amounts required by $6,570, 
000,000. 


Land of Small Holders 
The agricultural condition of the n& 
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tion further sustains this position. Ap- 
proximately forty-five million people 
own or live on farms. The value of the 
property engaged in that enterprise is 
shown by the census of 1920 to be 
about $78,000,000,000. This is almost 
all divided up into comparatively small 
holdings. If further confirmation be 
needed, it is supplied by the millions of 
householders, the tens of millions of 
depositors in institutions of savings and 
owners of stocks and bonds of business 
enterprises. Finally, the income tax re- 
turns show a comparatively small num- 
ber of people who are in receipt of 
large incomes, less than 700 of over 
$300,000, and that number is diminish- 
ing, while the total number of incomes 
has increased, reaching 5,332,760. In 
this further and impressive evidence, 
not only the large resources but the 
general distribution of the property of 
the nation are revealed and confirmed. 

This stupendous development is one 
of the best illustrations of the success 
in practice of the theory of our institu- 
tions. They all rest on a very high esti- 
mation of the powers of mankind. It is 
believed that they have the ability for 
self-support and that, therefore, their 
natural state is that of independence. 
It is believed that they have the ca- 
pacity for self-control and that, there- 
fore, they are entitled to complete juris- 
diction over their government. The 
principle is that in all things they are 
the best able to own, control and man- 
age their own affairs. The marvelous 
extension of insurance bears most im- 
pressive testimony of the striking suc- 
cess of this system in the economic life 
of the nation. The great achievements 
in this field have been made by the peo- 
ple themselves. The assumption of the 
necessary costs and burdens have all 
been voluntary. By the free action of 
the individual, he makes a contribution 
to society, over the extent of which he 
himself has sole determination. He re- 
ceives from society a corresponding 
support to be applied wheresoever he 
shall direct. Here is no interposition of 
a superior force, no mandate of the law, 
no weak dependence upon government, 
but the self-directed and vigorous action 
of the individual himself working out 
his own destiny. What no government 
was ever able to do for its subjects, 
the people have done for themselves. 
The strength of this whole movement, 
the virility of this entire principle, is 
revealed in the fact that it is not im- 
posed upon the people, but results en- 
tirely from their own deep abiding con- 
victions. Such a foundation never fails. 


Success Needs Peace 

There are several conclusions which 
arise from these facts and their attend- 
ant principles. One of the first is the 
ever present necessity for peace and an 
ordered government in accordance with 
standing law. It is only in a society 
which possesses stability that there can 
be economical progress. Probably no 
one has cared to undertake to sell in- 
surance in Russia for the past few 
years. In spite of appearances, our 
country made no profit out of the war, 
while only loss is apparent in the re- 
cent strife in the coal fields and in the 
railroad shops, and in industrial strife 
generally. Perhaps out of the loss and 
inconvenience that has accrued, experi- 
ence may teach a lesson of the futility 
of it all, which may be of benefit in 
the future. Always it has been peace, 
obedience to law and industrial har- 
mony which have been the contributing 
factors to that American business suc- 
cess which is reflected in the general 
Prosperity of the people. 


Your own experience must be a strik- 
ing confirmation of this fact. Wherever 
you and your associates go, the eco- 
nomic burden which the war imposed 
upon the people at large is perfectly 
apparent. Although the cost of living, 
which rose from a scale of 100 to 216, 

as been receding, it still reaches near 
ly 170. For almost all the prime neces: 
sities, shelter, clothing, food and fuel, 
the consumer pays a greatly increased 
Price, A very large contributing ele- 
Ment to this situation is the increased 











What Widow Clay’s Son 
Said to Lafayette 


In 1781, just before Lord Cornwallis 
staged the surrender that made him famous 
and us free, some of his redcoat cavalry 
raided around Virginia. 


At the house of Henry Clay’s father, who 
had just died, their commanding officer, to 
pay for property taken by his men, threw on 
the mahogany table a healthy handful of 
gold and silver. But the Widow Clay, 
forgetting in her patriotism seven small 
children and an even smaller estate, swept 
the British coins into her apron and shook 
them into the fire. And even since Henry 
Clay’s father there have been men whose 
widows have been more impulsive than wise 
in looking after their own interests. 


Yet it was the improvident Henry Clay 
himself who gave the best definition of Life 
Insurance ever made. When Lafayette, the 
man who helped Cornwallis with his sur- 
render, returned to this country he was 
greeted with such awe and reverence that 
Widow Clay’s son turned to him and said: 
“Look, General, you are in the midst of 
posterity !” 


Tne Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
STRENCTH crf Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey: 
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cost of government. Into the great con- 
flict our country put nearly sixty bil- 
lions of dollars; about $26,000,000,000 
came from loans and about $32,000,000,- 
000 came from taxation, an amount so 
stupendous as to put a violent strain 
on our whole economic fabric. In spite 
of reductions and economies which are 
exceedingly gratifying, the appropria- 
tions, outside of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, which is self-supporting, for the 
present year were $3,187,000,000, and 
the same budget for next year is $3,- 
078,000,000. This great sum would more 
than equal the entire income of one and 
one-half million heads of families, earn- 
ing $2,000 each year, representing on 
the average seven and one-half million 
persons. 

The principal end of government is to 
provide freedom, order, security and 
justice. To take care of the war debt 
requires about $1,350,000,000. The ex- 
penses of the Veterans’ Bureau aggre- 
gate nearly $450,000,000, pensions about 
$250,000,000, the Army about $280,000,- 
000 and the Navy about $294,000,000. 
All of this together makes the cost of 
national security for a single year $2,- 
624,000,000 out of a budget of $3,078,- 
000,000. 

Demand for Lower Costs 


It is not new to assert that unless 
those who are in positions of control, 
either in management or employment, 
exert themselves to create better con- 
ditions there will be action on the part 
of the public through the instrumentali- 
ty of government. There is a demand, 
which is growing more insistent, for a 
reduction in the cost of the necessaries 
of life. Shelter, fuel and transporta- 
tion are only to be had at a very high 
cost. The freight bill of the entire na- 
tion for last year was just over $4,000,- 
000,000. The coal bill was not much 
less. What was required to repair the 
waste of war and industrial conflicts 
ranks along with these two items. Peace, 
harmony, and obedience could have 
made a very large reduction in their 
amount, for the war is in every freight 
and coal bill. Such a state cannot but 
produce a violent demand for some kind 
of government action. 

The danger under such circumstances 
is that either the attempted remedy will 
be ineffective or it will make conditions 
worse. The alternative to private own- 
ership and control is public ownership 
and control. Broadly extended, this is 
communism. It is not, however, the 
elimination of self-interest which is de- 
sired, but the creation of an enlight- 
ened and numanized self-interest, the 
realization that true self-interest does 
not lie in the course of conflict, but of 
cooperation. The government and its 
agents are not in the possession of any 
resources, ability, wisdom or altruism, 
except that which they secure from pri- 
vate life. In the last analysis the gov- 
ernment cannot tell the people what to 
do; the people must of necessity think 
for themselves and act for themselves, 
if there is to be manifested a state of 
responsible freedom. It needs no argu- 
ment to demonstrate that where the 
people are the government, they do not 
get rid of their burdens by attempting 
to unload them on the government. 


Governor Silzer Speaks 


George S. Silzer, who was elected 
governor of New Jersey by a majority 
of 90,000, followed Vice-President Cool- 
idge. In his talk the governor told of 
the pride that he has as chief execu- 
tive in the fact that the great Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company is domiciled in 
New Jersey. He outlined the policy of 
his administration, which includes bet- 
ter highways. He described President 
Duffield as one of the state’s most hon- 
ored and high public spirited citizens 
and said that the Prudential president 
was always ready to cooperate for the 
best public service. President Duffield 
and Governor Silzer were fellow .mem- 
bers of the New Jersey legislature two 
decades ago. 

Superintendent of Insurance Stod- 
dard of New York State, and Commis- 
sioner Hobbs of Massachusetts, also 
spoke briefly. 
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Wace Toys AS, 


ASSETS 

Mortgage Loans - ~ - - - - $1,884,722.26 
Real Estate - 7 - - - - 951,133.60 
Bonds - - - - - - - - 135,000.00 
Cash in Banks at Interest - - - - 520,915.70 
Accrued Interest - - . - - - 102,768.21 
Policy Loans and Premium Notes Within 

Reserve - - - - - - 1,013,301.14 
Net Uncollected and Deferred Premiums Within 

Reserve - ~ - - - - 53,257.75 
Total Admitted Assets” - - - - - $4,661,098.66 

LIABILITIES 

Policyholders Reserve - - - - - $2,986,013.82 
Unearned Interest and Rents Paid in Advance 46,012.91 aeeewemae Te i 
Taxes - - - - - - - - 44,673,58 at eae aS Sere 
All other Liabilities - - - - - 8,252.39 A ec cae 
Capital Stock - = = $820,000.00 Ae Pe ee letoiee | be | 
Surplus - - - - 756,145.96 : ; 
Total Surplus for Protection of Policyholders $1,576,145.96 

Total Liabilities - - - - - $4,661 ,098.66 





HOME OFFICE BUILDING 
EXCERPTS FROM STATEMENT 


Insurance in Force - - - $23,098,061.00 


Total Admitted Assets  - 


. - ~ $4,661,098.66 
Increase in Insurance in Force - 2,362,695.00 (Gain during 1922: 9.4 per cent) c 
(Gain during 1922: 11.4 per cent) a Income - - - 720,048.04 

New Insurance Issued During 1922 5,088,412.00 (Gain over 1921: 8 per cent) 
' Total Income - - - - 1,116,106.16 
(Gain over 1921: 7.0 per cent) ney 


(Gain over 1921: 17.3 per cent) 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization $1,646,484.15 








One Million Dollars deposited with the Treasurer of the State of Texas for the protec- 
tion of policyholders which is the largest similar deposit ever made in Texas. 
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Annual Convention 
Of Cerf Agency 
At Hotel Astor 


LEADERS MAKE 





SHORT TALKS 





(liver Thurman, Percy C. H. Papps and 
Wm. H. Beers on Live 
Program 





Monday of this week was a red let- 
tr day with the New York general 
agency of the Mutual Benefit Life. It 
was the occasion of the ninth annual 
convention. of the agency. L. A. Cerf, 


the popular and efficient manager of 
the Mutual Benefit in New York City, 
wih his associates and the members 
of the agency force, gathered at the 
Hotel Astor to celebrate the great pro- 
duction of the agency during 1922 of 
$29.052.261 paid for business. 

The business sessions of the conven- 
tin began at nine o’clock Monday 
moins, the first beine in charge of 
D.C. Keane, chairman. The first speak- 
ewas Oliver Thurman, sunerintendent 
of arents of the Mutual Benefit, fol- 
lowed by Perey C. H. Papps, mathe- 
matician of the company. 

Following a recess of five minutes 
Frank W. Pennell, one of the stars of 
the Cerf Agency, a firm believer that 
great success comes from small fruits, 
ina short talk stressed the point that he 
made no apologies for the small poli- 
ties he wrote and that he was quite 
content to fish in small streams. He 
ninted out that to be too persistent is 
likely to kill sales rather than make 
thm. Mr. Pennell is well known to 
life insurance men who have followed 
a Benefit activities in New York 
itv. 

Carrington Howard and C. D. Kennv 
were also on the list of scheduled 
speakers. Mr. Howard is one of the 
new stars in the Mutual Benefit orean- 
vation with a real future ahead of him 
if his talk Mondav morning can be 
wed as a sample of his idea of life in- 
surance and the personal service neces- 
sary to pnt it on the books. 

C.D. Kenny got under his brother 
agents’ belts, likewise those of Man- 
ager Cerf and his associates, immedi- 
ately he started to talk and he proved 
to be the real hit of the session. His 
lak was brilliantly witty. 

Llovd Patterson also spoke and 
sounded the note that success amone 
American business men is the rule 
rather than the exception and that any 
man who will stick to his work can se- 
‘ire a competence. He related the 
story of the lost cow, wherein the en- 
tre villare set out to find the cow 
vhich had gone astray, and returned 
without finding her, only to have the 
village fool a little later appear with 
the animal. Asked as to how and where 
te found her he replied that knowine 
list Where the cow would go he went 
there and found her, indicating by this 
‘tory that life insurance producers, if 
thy know just about where business 
i, need not necessarily be brilliant 
ten to go out and get it. 

William H. Beers. general arent at 
ochester for the Mutual Benefit, who 
“as scheduled to make a talk at the 
; Toon session, at the invitation of 
bes Cerf, got on the mornine program 
we part of his talk which he could 
not crowd into the afternoon. It had 
r do with presentation’ of business in- 
wance. and like everythine else 
ine Mr. Beers has done along this 
aa was a clear and easily under- 
ee presentation, illustrated in the 
‘ eers graphic manner. Follow- 


re Mr. Beers’ talk there was a buffet 
ncheon, 


ens afternoon session, which was to 
a ad as its chairman Tyler Hewett 

: tt, missed fire in this particular. 
* bennett could not be present on 

t of illness and his place was 








taken by Bernard Cohn, of the Central 
Agency. The first speaker at the after- 
noon session was W. J. Louprette, who 
told interestingly of his way of finding 
prospects and producing business. 

Dr. William R. Ward, medical direct- 
or, was to speak but could not be pres- 
ent on account of illness and his place 


L. A. CERF 


on. the program was taken by Dr. 
Clark. 

E. E. Rhodes, vice-president of the 
Mutual Benefit, was scheduled to speak 
at the afternoon session but was de- 
tained at the home office in connection 


‘with matters having to do with recov- 


ery of taxes paid the government and 
was unable to be present. Others who 
spoke were J. S. Drewry and William 
H. Beers. 


Mr. Beers was much more at home 


To Direct Efforts 
For Better Selling 
And Selling Results 


THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE POLICY 








E. E. Rhodes, Vice-President, Mutual 
Benefit, Talks Briefly on 
Company’s Plans 





The liberalization of policy contracts 
issued by the Mutual Benefit has reach- 
ed the point where the officers of the 
company feel that for the immediate 
future they can devote their time in the 
direction of making better selling con- 
ditions and getting better selling re- 
sults from the established, and the to 
be established agencies of the company 
in all sections of the country. 

This was pointed out by Vice-Presi- 
dent E. E. Rhodes in his short talk be- 
fore the members of the L. A. Cerf 
General Agency on the occasion of the 
annual banauet of the agency in the 
North Ball Room of the Hotel Astor, 
Monday night of this week. 

From this it would seem that the 
auestion of incorporating in Mutual 
Benefit policies the disability and dou- 
ble indemnity riders is a closed book 
and that the company’s policies will not 
contain same. 

Mr. Rhodes discussed briefly a trip 





in the presentation of his income talk 
at the afternoon session, and he got it 
across in much better shape than he 
did his talk on business insurance in 
the morning. This was due entirely to 
his familiaritv with the subject. For 
many vears Mr. Beers has been a stu- 
dent of income insurance presentation, 
and his ideas have been used by thous- 
ands of agents all over the United 
States and Canada in this connection. 











Mouse are the proverbs: 








as king among his 
in battalions”. 


fellows. 


Job’s Turkey & The Church Mouse 


T'x ONLY authentic records we have respecting Job’s Turkey and the Church 


“Poor as Job’s Turkey”. and 
“Poor as a Church Mouse.” 


It may therefore be safely assumed that Job had a turkey, and that a mouse dwelt 
in a church, and that both turkey and mouse were very much attenuated. 


Job was righteous; he was rich; he had a large family; he sat as chief and dwelt 
But when troubles came, they came “not single spies, but 
In a day all outward possessions were lost. The Sabeans, the Chal- 








deans. “the fire of God’, and the “great wind from the wilderness” made a clean sweep. 
and the bearers of bad news trod upon each other’s heelg to tell it. Job still had his 
health, but not for long, for soon he lost that also. It ig not profanity to say, “Hell 
was let loose upon him”, for that is what the record says. only in more polite language. 
And then came the run-in with his four self-righteous friends—men who professed to 


know the will of God and who said in short,—‘“It’s all your fault, Job. Come now, own 
up, what evil have you done?” 


When there were 7,000 sheep, 3.000 camels, 500 yoke of oxen and 500 she-asses upon 
Tob’s estate, the turkeys fared well, but when these were all gone, and with them all 
Job’s servants except the four who escaped to tel] the bad news, it must have been 
poor pickin’. Poor Turk! He had to scratch for a living—and he got thinner and 
thinner until it came to be a proverb—“Poor ag Job’s Turkey”. Why make a mystery 
of a plain case? Job’s Turkey was poor because he didn’t get enough to eat! 


Tt was the same with the Church Mouse. He wag eminently respectable and liked 
to live in quiet surroundings. The church sociables and the meetings of the various 
societies when “light refreshments” were served always left a few fragments which, 
with judicious hoarding and_ self-denial, kept the mouse alive. But he wag s0 poor 


that any self-resnecting cat would have disdained to eat him—poor because he didn’t 
get enough to eat! 


Job’s Turkey and the Church Mouse were poor because they didn’t get enough to 
eat; some people don’t get enough to eat because they are poor! 


A man who is as rich as Job was can now arrange his affairs in such a wav that the 
Sabeans, the Chaldeans, “the fire of God”, and the “great wind from the wilderness 


cannot make him poor; and when he loses his health permanently, he will have better 
comforters than Job had. 


The man who has only his hands to work with can so protect himself and his 
family that permanent loss of health will not mean total loss of income, nor loss of 
life mean that his wife will be “poor as a church mouse”. 

But he must get this protection before his enemies are in sight. 


Many agents of the New York Life Insurance Company have warned you of the 
approach of those enemies. Send for one to-day and learn how to defeat them. 


New York Life Insurance Company 
346 Broadway, N. Y. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 











which he and Oliver Thurman, super- 
intendent of agencies, made to the 
Pacific Coast. It was a trip to visit the 
company’s agents in sparsely settled 
territory to get first hand information 
on which the officers could work in for- 
mulating their new endeavors along 
better selling and better agency condi- 
tion lines. Mr. Rhodes said that in one 
office they visited the expanse of ter- 
ritory covered by the general agent was 
so great that he could get on a train 
in the morning and ride all day and 
still be in his territory. Mr. Rhodes 
said he asked this general agent how 
much money it cost him for traveling 
and how he financed his traveling, only 
to be advised by the general agent that 
he saved up enough money to start out 
on a trip and he generally went as far 
as his money would carry him and they 
had to sell business sufficient to pro- 
vide money to get back home. Mr. 
Rhodes pointed out that these condi- 
tions were a little different than those 
the members of the Cerf agency had 
to contend with in New York City and 
that this also applied to the agency 
personnel in other metropolitan centers. 
Recognizing the value of a well told 
story to put his auditors in a good 
humor to hear the serious things he 
had to sav, Mr. Rhodes related that 
while in San Francisco he and Mr. 
Thurman attended a vaudeville show. 
One of the numbers on the bill was a 
team of dancing girls. Mr. Rhodes re- 
marked to Mr. Thurman that the girls 
danced beautifully. Mr. Thurman 
agreed. A neighbor sitting in the next 
seat noticed that the young ladies 
might have worn more clothes. The 
next act following the girls came on 
and discussing this act they said that 
what they appreciated was the manner 
in which the girls worked. He said 
that it was inspiring to see the way 
they labored, that they were continu- 
ally trying to outstrip each other. 


E. E. Rhodes 


Answers Questions 

















One of the features of the L. A. Cerf 
banquet at the Hotel Astor was the 
answering of questions put by members 
of the agency, by Vice-President E. E. 
Rhodes. Some of the questions and 
answers follow: 

Q.—What can the company do to in- 
crease commissions? 

A.—Issue more business. 

* * * 


Q.—Why does not the company in- 
sure bootleggers? 
A—The experience is too short. 
J * oO 
Q.—Will the company agree to retain 
the proceeds of a policy during the life- 
time of the wife, and during the lifetime 
of the children, with the proviso that 
as each child marries he or she shall 
take so much of the income thereafter 
as would be his share if the wife of the 
insured were not living, and that as 
grandchildren were born the share of 
the parent shall be increased 10%? 
A.—This is too complicated. 
™” & 
Q.—Are golf players entitled to dis- 
ability benefits? 
A.—They were born with them. Ask 
Mr. Papps and Mr. Thurman. 
s * e 


Q—Is a good officer worth one-half 
as much to the company as a good 
agent? 

A.—Yes, but he does not get it. 

7 * « 

Q.—What is the company’s attitude 
toward part-time agents? 

A.—We have no others. 

* - 7 


Q.—What assurance have we that the 
managers of the company will always 
be as they now are? 

A.—None whatever. 
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Improved Methods And 
Character of Business 
Cerf Agency Aims 


BANQUET IS BRILLIANT AFFAIR 





$400,000 Commissions Paid on 1922 
Business of Agency; $3,928,000 
January, 1923, Production 





The annual banquet of the L. A. 
Cerf general agency of the Mutual 
Benefit held in the North Ball Room 
of the Hotel Astor, Monday evening, 
was the largest ever held by the agency. 
There were nearly 300 seated at the 
tables and if it were possible, Mr. Cerf 
outdid himself as host. If any went 
there hungry, certainly they were well 
fed; if they had an ear for music, they 
got it, both vocal and instrumental; if 
they were after inspiration to be used 
in the prolongation of their work as 
life insurance salesmen, they received 
it aplenty, and later, if they cared for 
dancing, their wishes in this particu- 
lar were gratified. 

It was an enthusiastic winding up of 
a splendid day’s meeting. Mr. Cerf, in 
his inimitable way, presided and heaped 
sincere thanks upon the agency force 
which had carried the Mutual Benefit 
to new heights of production in New 
York City, and to new records in pro- 
duction for any agency in the Metro- 
polis. 

It was pointed out that in only two 
instances was the achievement along 
production lines of the New York office 
of the Mutual Benefit exceeded by any 
other agencies in the countrv, these two 
being the Darby A. Day, Mutual Life, 
agency in Chicago, and the Edward A, 
Woods, Equitable Life agency in Pitts- 
burgh. 

As Mr. Cerf stood before the mem- 
bers of his agency he confessed to pos- 
sessing a heart full of conflicting emo- 
tions. and he said that whatever the 
world has which was good for him, 
came from achievement and that it was 
his wont to share his joy with the men 
of his agency. 

He paid glowing tribute to the per- 
sonne! of his agency and called their 
attention to a few things which hap- 
pened during 1922. 

Among other things he said that 
during 1922 there was paid more than 
$400,000 in commissions on new busi- 
ness in the metropolitan agency of the 
Mutual Benefit; that the agency had 
written applications during the year 
amounting to $39,744,326. and that 
more than $29,000,000 of this business 
had been paid for. He pointed out that 
while the total business of the compa- 
ny showed an increase of 7% plus, the 
business of the New York agency had 
increased 19% plus, and that the busi- 
ness of the New York avency in 1922 
was 16% of the total written business 
of the company in the entire country. 

Mr. Cerf further stated that the 
January, 1923, business of the agencv 
amounted to $3,928,000. and he said 
this would give some indication of what 
mav be expected of the agency during 
1923. 


Production will not be the high point 
of endeavor of the Cerf agency this 
year. Improvement of methods and 
improvement of character of business 
will claim the best efforts of the office 
during 1923, and production will follow. 

Mr. Cerf paid high tribute to Harry 
Huntington, manager of the Central 
Office of the Mutual Benefit, character- 
izing him as the “peer of all leaders.” 
-Mr. Huntington has charge of the or- 
ganization work, instruction of new 
members of the staff and has, at the 
present time, sixty full time men in the 
44th Street office. Mr. Cerf predicts 
that this office will have a production 
of $20,000,000. At the present time its 
production runs along about $9,000,000. 

There were a number of officials and 
members of the home office staff at the 
hanquet, among them being E. E. 
Rhodes, vice-president; Perey C. H. 
Papps, mathematician; Oliver Thur- 
man, superintendent of agencies; Wil- 
liam H. Tennyson, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies; Samuel W. Bald- 
win, vice-president; J. William John- 
son, secretary; H. G. Hornfeck, treas- 
urer; F. H. Gross, H. W. Rhodes, L. R. 
Jacobus, A. W. Kissam, D. K. Price, A. 
J. Riley, J. L. Boggs, Dr. Charles D. 
Bennett, Dr. Charles P. Clark, M. J. 
Ream, and H. J. Diefendorf. 

Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Papps and Mr. Thur- 
man each spoke briefly in addition to 
the remarks of Mr. Cerf. 

There was the presentation of cer- 
tificates of efficiency signed by Presi- 
dent Frelinghuysen, Vice-President 
Rhodes, Mathematician Papps and 
General Agent Cerf to those members 
of the agency who had earned them 
during the year. Each of the recipients 
was warmly greeted by his associates 
when he went up to the speaker’s table 
to receive his certificate. 

The members of the Purple Table 
and the Red Table were presented by 
Mr. Cerf and they were roundly cheered 
in each case. 

Oliver Thurman, in a most serious 
manner, asked the members of the 
L. A. Cerf agency, particularly the 
younger members, whether or not they 
were taking seriously the work to 
which they were lending themselves, 
whether they were properly appreci- 
ating the great heritage which is 
theirs from those who have been labor- 
ing in the field for better selling con- 
ditions in life insurance work. He 
wondered if they properly sized up 
their mission and were taking advan- 
tage of the opportunities offered, or 
whether they were lost in the glamor of 
the presentation of the great success 
of the New York office. 

Mr. Thurman called upon the young 
men for reflection. He pointed out that, 
as indicated by Vice-President Rhodes, 
their co-workers in the official family 
at the home office were engaged in de- 
vising wavs and means by which the 
position of the company’s agents could 
be lifted to a higher plane and their 
status in their respective communities 
placed in better standing. 

During the banquet Miss Vincenza 
Cuniberti. a member of the home office 
staff on the Mutual Benefit, sang sev- 
eral soprano solo’s in good voice and 
stvle. This little Italian lady made a 
hit with her numbers. 

Miss Florence Diana, contralto, sang 











next birthday 


and are up-to-date in every respect, 


are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 








BASIL S. WALSH. President 
| JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary 





HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY, 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH to 60 years 


INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue 


ORDINARY POLICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL AND 
PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, and 


A HOME LIFE POLICY BRINGS 
PEACE OF MIND TO THE 
MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 


OH 
DR. E. BRYAN KYLE, Medical Director 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


ee 


P. 1. CUNNINGHAM. Vice-President 
TOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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GENERAL AGENCY IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY 


States of the Middle West that are feeding the world today are 
rich in opportunity for men of General Agency calibre. 
Liberal Contracts direct with the Home Office 
L. J. Dougherty, Secretary and General Manager 


GUARANTY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 






























He 
Davenport, Iowa 
Thomas J 
: he New 
penses to premium loadings was 87,09@"° 
Mutual Benefit as compared with 87.28% in 1921, tppeaker at 
loadings exceeding the insurance end entert 
Statement Analyzed penses by $1,222,694.72 in 1922. Tihite Goodf 
By P. cc H. Papps saving from this source in 1921 yw and ball 
$1,122,910.88. E | 
SHOWS FAVORABLE MORTALITY The net rate of interest earned qe, 
the mean invested assets, on the bas ent 
Gi A ts Valuable Data i . Of book values, was 5.06% in 1922, ggaln' 
Saas With 1922 session vi eapEreE WHE Sey 8 Tee, tes 
rc Of the total policy reserves 8.3¢ made the s 
of Vompany are upon the 3% reserve basis, hife will 
; The net interest earned in 1922, g england. 
Discussing the annual statement of «shown by the gain and loss exhibit, walime” he 
the Mutual Benefit before the members 173.95% of the interest required t@pore is no 


of the L. A. Cerf general agency in the 


Belvidere room of the Hotel Astor Mon. 
day morning, Percy C. H. Papps, mathe- 
matician, said: 

The amount of new business written 
in the year 1922 was $203,130,617. This 
was 14.25% of the insurance in force 
on a business written basis at the be- 
ginning of the year. The new business 
written in 1921 was $189,431,321, which 
was 14.36% of the insurance in force 
at the beginning of the year. The 1922 
new business was nearly fourteen mil- 
lions greater than in 1921, although the 
percentage of business written to insur. 
ance in force was a trifle less. 

It may be interesting to state that at 
the close of the year 1922 there was 
$7,382,494 of new business written on 
which no part of the first premium had 
been reported paid. At the close of the 
year 1921 the amount of new business 
then unreported was $9,117,877. 

In 1922 the percentage of taxes and 
expenses to total income was 12.99%, 
as compared with 12.86% in 1921. The 
increase is entirely due to an increase 
in taxes. The ratio of taxes to total 
income increased from 1.77% in 1921 
to 2.01% in 1922. On the other hand, 
the ratio of expenses, exclusive of taxes, 
to total income decreased from 11.09% 
in 1921 to 10.98% in 1922. 

In 1922 the ratio of 


insurance ex- 


in numbers ‘with “Our Own” Male 
Quartette. In addition there was the 
Clinton Male Quartette—The Hillside 
Entertainers with R. Graham Hunting- 
ton, manager. J. H. Huntington, Jr., 
was accompanist. 

From among the fifty leading pro- 
ducers of the Cerf Agency are taken 
members whose achievements entitle 
them to sit at the annual banquet at 
the “Purple Table’ and the “Red 
Table.” The first five, sitting at the 
“Purple Table,” included: 1. T. H. 
Bennett. 2. D. C. Keane, 3. F. W. Pen- 
nell. 4. E. W. Rogers. 5. D. Evans. 
Sitting at the “Red Table”. were: 
6. R. H. Reed. 7. G. P. Moffat. 8. F. 
Maillard. 9. W. J. Lounrette. 10. L. 
A. Cerf, Jr. 11. C. H. Zeltner. 12. W. 
lL. Meissel. 13. H: R. Homan. 















maintain the reserve. In 1921 this petfangio-Saxc 
centage was 168.64 and in 1920, 1598 ion this b 
The increase in this percentage is due) yy Bu 
not only to the higher interest ratedyork Life 
that have prevailed until recent monthiiparts: the 
hut to the increasing proportion of thé@jzations—c 
company’s business now carrying a 3%the field 
reserve. The excess of interest earnefitwo parts 
over that required to maintain the rejequally in 
serve was $6,643,756.51 in 1922. Theiprought ir 


35,736,125.62. 
It is difficult to account for the ve 


was 48.69, in 1920 52.23, and in 191) 
60.75. In the year 1918, when the infGood Fe 
percentage was 86.67. 
proportion of new business in 1922 tha 
in the previous year, and with the ge 
eral mortality of the population some 
what higher in 1922 than in 1921, the 
company’s mortality percentage of 45% 


for 1922 must be looked upon as the) The of 
result of good fortune. The savings mented | 
from mortality in 1922 amounted to Plishmen 


$8,437,815.86, as compared with $7,235, Ing out 
932.46 in 1921. various ¢ 
The surrender and other non-forfel that the 
ture values allowed in 1922 amounte York Li 
to 97.75% of the reserves released, as Meet wi 
compared with 94.52%; in 1920. They of the ¢ 
higher percentage is due to the de D 
crease in' the surrender charges, which r. O, 
took effect with the adoption of they erent ¢ 
present policy form on January 1, 1922) a. | 
the more liberal non-forfeiture system ve te) 
incorporated in the new policies beint + hdleag 
at that time extended to all outstanding ny L 
contracts. In 1922 the reserves Te Cook . 
leased exceeded the values allowed bj York Li 
$165,245.69, as compared with $350, The } 
714.83 in 1921. ploy five 
On account of the unusually large 
amount of surplus arising in 1922, the 
company has set aside, in addition to 
the regular dividends payable in 192 
of $11,566,885.90, the sum of $289; 
721.48 for the payment of special divi The 
dends to policyholdérs entitled to resty Club is 
lar dividends in 1923. “ employe 
(Continued on page 9) “compos: 














PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. |) 


Home Office Building: 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. j 
President, CLIFTON MALONEY : ne 


ONLY HIGH-TYPE MEN AND WOMEN CAN OBTAIN CONTRACT | 
TO REPRESENT THIS COMPANY. 


AN INTERESTING CONTRACT TO OFFER, BACKED BY 
REAL CO-OPERATION. 


| 

i 

} 

FOR SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN OF SUCH TYPE WE HAVE | 


JACKSON MALONEY 
Vice-President 


In 
si 
A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 
Manager of Agencies 
———, 
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BUCKNER POSITION 





akes Talk to Goodfellowship Club; 
An Interesting Organization of 
Home Office Workers 





Thomas A. Buckner, vice-president of 
he New York Life, was the chief 


Sa paker at the fourth annual dinner 
nce nd entertainment of the New York 


fe Goodfellowship Club, held in the 
brand ball room of the Astor Tuesday. 
This is an unique organization of Home 
‘0fice workers that has done much to 
“Maintain the high morale of the com- 
"Mpany’s personnel. 

During the course of his talk he 
‘made the statement that the New York 
‘Life will continue doing business in 


922, 4 @Mngland. ‘We shall stay there for all 

vit, Walhime,” he said. “It is our notion that 

oy there is no more binding bond to tie the 
8 De 


"Anglo-Saxon peoples, and in our opin- 
hag jon this bond should not be severed.” 
8 du 


the functions of the 
(two parts of the second part being 
the rejequally important. The policyholder is 
. Th® brought into the company by the agent 
21 Wifand their interests are taken care of by 





le very, The aim of the management of the 
by th@New York Life is to give a square deal 


The speaker told the members of the 
Good Fellowship Club that the New 
York Life had never had to go outside 
its own organization for official talent, 
and that it was his hope the time will 
never come when they have to. He 
told his auditors that it was from among 
their number that the official shoes of 
the future must be filled. 
as the’ The officers of the club were compli- 
savings Mented by Mr. Buckner on the accom- 
ted to Dlishments of the organization in wip- 
$7,235, ing out home office jealousies in the 

Various departments, and he prophesied 
-forfe that the time will come when the New 
ounted York Life Good Fellowship Club will 
sed, af Meet with the cream of the field force 

The Of the company in joint session. 
he de. Other Speakers 

whic), Dr. O. H. Rogers, chief medical di- 
of the tector of the New York Life, spoke 
l, 192) briefly. Dr. Rogers has been with the 
system New York Life more than 35 years. He 
being 18 a strong advocate of the Good Fel- 
anding) !OWship Club. 
es ree _S. M. Ballard, secretary, and L. H. 
ved by C0Oke, general counsel of the New 

$350.) York Life, attended the dinner. 

| The New York Life has in its em- 

larg Ploy five men who have passed the half 
92, the Century of service. They are in the 

t) Oder named Levi H. Darbie, T. Sher- 

n 192) Wood, M. Martin, H. W. Fish and B. T. 


¢9,891,,, Wileox. 
i divi ,G00d Fellowship Club Described 


o regu he New York Life Goodfellowship 
‘Club is one of two existing among the 
‘employes of the New York Life, one 
composed of male members of the force 


and the other of the female members of 
the force. The club has 646 members. 
The women’s club has over 800 mem- 
bers. The two clubs combine in two of 
the three functions held during the year, 
these being the June outing and athletic 
meet and the October dinner and theat- 
ricals. The February function of this 
club is stag. 

The objects of the club are the pro- 
motion of good fellowship among its 
members, the encouragement of their 
loyalty to the New York Life and such 
other material benefits as may be prac- 
tical and consistent. 

In the welfare work carried out, if 
one of the members is sick three days, 
he is visited by a member of the club’s 
welfare committee. If the member is 
not in at the end of the week, he is sent 
a basket of fruit. If a death occurs in 
his family flowers are sent. If he gets 
married telegrams are sent. If a new 
baby arrives at his home, suitable ac- 
tion in connection with the occasion is 
taken. 

Meetings are held on the second and 
fourth Thursday of each month and 
the clubs are self-supporting, each mem- 
ber paying fifty cents a pay day or $12 
a year. The executive officers and 
board of directors of the New York 
Life and employes in the service for 
fifty years or more are honorary mem- 
bers. The officers of the club are EI- 
bert D. Murphy, president; Henry J. 
Becker, vice-president; Hugh Fay, finan- 
cial secretary; Edward Boyle, treasurer, 
and John J. Corcoran, secretary. 

The arrangement committee for the 
dinner at the Hotel Astor consisted of 
Arthur G. Norgern, Thomas Kelly, Ar- 
thur Kramer, George Kerner, Edward 
Polson, William Norris, John Connolly, 
Augustus Wiest, John White and Joseph 
Kane. 

In addition to the dinner there was 
an eleven-act entertainment furnished 
by Gene Ryan. The committee in charge 
of the entertainment was Earl T. Near, 
chairman; Frank S. Lantry, Louis Coo- 
per, Leo Michaelis and Henry J. 
Becker. 


EARNED 6,09% 





Bankers of lowa Yield on Mean In- 
vested Funds; $1,829,882 Set Aside 
for 1923 Dividend Distribution 
The Bankers Life of Iowa had a rate 
of interest earned on mean invested 
funds in 1922 of 6.09%, as compared 
with 5.80% in 1921 and 5.65% in 1920. 
The total amount set aside for divi- 
dend distribution in 1923 is $1,829,882. 
A steady growth of the Contingency 
Reserve is shown with a total of $1,770,- 
407.89, which is a gain of $352,872.60 
as compared with the total at the close 
of 1921. The company has always been 
proud of its record for prompt payment 
of death losses. This record of prompt 
payments was maintained in 1922, 
when the total of death and disability 
claims amounted to $7,192,304.93. The 
total paid beneficiaries since the or- 
ganization of the company now stands 
at $84,619,968.41. Up to and including 
1922, 99%%,% of all death claims has 
been paid on the same day that com- 
plete proofs of death were filed with 

the company. 

The Bankers Life Company now has 
insurance in force amounting to a total 
of $662,093,785. 











——| 
i 
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| who had requested information. 
|| new business result of 1920. 


I Insurance 
ge i since 1878, 


A few agency openings for the right men. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA | 


— WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 


Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level net premium reserve basis. 
in force over $223,000,000. 


FIDELITY LEAD SERVICE 
| || brings the agent into contact with interested buyers of life insurance. 
4 Last year we distributed 47,604 direct leads—all interested prospects 


nO J In 1921 this service, and Fidelity’s 
original policy contracts, brought us within 7%% of the unparalleled 


Faithfully serving insurers 











are not represented. 


contract. 


ARE YOU FITTED TO BE A MANAGER? 


A high grade life insurance man who wants a chance to improve his 
position and prospects will do well to correspond. 
The COMPANY is an old established one of high reputation and operates 
in accord with insurance laws of New York State. 
The TERRITORY is Milwaukee and Southern Wisconsin in which we 


The CONTRACT is a liberal one with allowances, and the FUTURE is 
BRIGHT for the RIGHT MAN. A Home Office official will arrange 


If you think YOU are the men for this job state your qualifications and 
business experience, your age and your references. 
All applications will be treated in confidence. 
Address Superintendent of Agents 
c/o The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York 
























New Bills at Albany 




















Senate Print No. 256 introduced by 
Senator Dunnigan January 23 (in the 
Assembly by Mr. Hutchinson) Amends 
section 101 insurance law, by providing 
that riders or indorsements relating 
to distribution of benefits or to reser 
vations of rights and benefits under 
policy and used at request of indivi- 
dual policy holders shall not require 
approval of superintendent of insur 
ance. 

Senate Print No. 257 by Mr Dun- 
nigan Amends sections 9, 54, 89, In- 
surance Law, by bringing under pro- 
visions relative to certificate of author- 
ity conduct of business by persons not 
incorporated and to discriminations pro- 
hibited, the issuance of all kinds of en- 
dowment 


policies and annuity con- 

tracts. { 
Senate Print No. 258 by Mr. Dun- 
nigan Amends section 31 Insurance 


Law, by providing for filing a certified 
copy of superintendent’s certificate of 
authority by persons, firms or corpor- 
ations acting as agents of foreign in- 
surance companies. 

Senate Print No. 344 by Mr. Dun- 
nigan Amends sections 84, 97 Insurance 
Law, relative to valuation of group life 
insurance policy and to limitation of 
expenses (the new matter is on page 
5 of the bill and just exactly what it 
does sticks me). 





RICHMOND BANQUET 

Representatives from every district 
in the state were present at the ban- 
quet of the Mutual Insurance Company 
of Richmond, Va., held in that city the 
evening of February 2 in celebration of 
the excellent record for the last quart« 
of 1922 made by the Richmond district. 
The affair was the outcome of a chal- 
lenge by Lynchburg that it would beat 
Richmond’s record for this quarter. 
Richmond boldly accepted the challenge 
and Lynchburg went 


dent; R. 
dent; J. 
sel, and others. 


A. Throckmorton, vice-presi- 





J. V. BARRY AT LADIES’ TEA 

James V. Barry, fourth vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life, will speak at 
a tea given by the Insurance Society 
of New York to the ladies on Wednes- 
day evening, Feb. 14, at the Drug & 
Chemical Club, 100 William street. 


down to defeat. , 
Talks were made by J. N. Walker, presi- | 







Samuel Parrish, general coun- | 


$1,000,000 ANNUAL PREMIUM 





Equitable Life’s Union Pacific Group 
Gets Large Additions from 
Rallroad Consolidation 





When the Union Pacific Railroad 
effects the absorption of the Salt Lake 
road, which it recently purchased, and 
the employes of the latter are brought 
under the group life policy which the 
Union Pacific carries with the Equitable 
Life, of New York, the premium in- 
volved will amount to over $1,000,000 
annually. William J. Graham, one of 
the vice-presidents of the Equitable, is 
now on the Pacific Coast in connection 
with the additions to the group policy 
resulting from the Salt Lake railroad 
deal. Approximately 50,000 persons will 
be covered by the policy. 





FRASER’S $1,000,000 MONTH 

January proved to be the biggest 
month in paid-for business the Fraser 
agency of the Connecticut Mutual, New 
York, ever had, they paying for approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 in new business. Two 
of the women agents of the Fraser 
agency, Miss Emma H. Ditzler and Mrs. 
Irma G. Ralston, contributed a great 
deal to this business. It was Mrs. Ral- 
ston’s first month in the insurance busi- 
ness and on cold canvassing she wrote 
$30,000 in seven or eight applications, 
and Miss Ditzler, who ranked thirty- 
fourth among the agents of the com- 
pany throughout the country for the 
year 1922, does practically all of her 
business on the cold-canvass basis. 

N. Y. L. U. SPEAKERS 

Harold P. Trosper, vice-president and 

general agent of the American Life In- 


surance Company, Detroit, and Edith 
K. Bauer, of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, will be speakers at 


the February meeting of the New York 
Life Underwriters’ Association. The 
meeting will be held on Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 13, at Delmonico’s, Fifth Avenue 
and 44th Street at six o’clock. Mr. Tros- 
per’s subject will ba “A B C’s for 
Writing Big Men,” while Miss Bauer 


, will talk on ‘“Why—Women In the Life 


Insurance Business.” 





MICHIGAN BILL 

Life insurance policies would be in- 
contestable after two years, except for 
the non-payment of premiums and dis- 
puted insurance claims in suicide and 
similar cases, under the terms of a bill 
introduced in the House of the Michigan 
Legislature last week by Representative 
Patrick O’Brien, chairman of the Insur- 
ance Committee. 





tives. 


Independence Square 





THE PENN MUTUAL 


is national in the scope of its operations. 
It is individual in the service that it renders 
to its members and to its field representa- 


Back of your independence it is ready to 
stand as an economic bulwark. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Philadelphia 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 




















In view of the prohibitive 
The Home house rent being charged 
Purchasing in most of the cities of our 
Movement country, there is a greater 

turning than ever toward 
the “Own Your Own Home” idea. We 
are in the midst of a tremendous build- 
ing boom which is to a large degree 
reflected in the construction of cottages, 
pungalows or other one-family dwell- 
ings. Many of these people are former 
rent payers, who, rather than pay ex- 
orbitant rents, would put that money 
into an equity in their own home, carry- 
ing the property by mortgage in the 
meantime. Of course life insurance can 
be employed to cancel such mortgages 
if death comes and there is nothing par- 
ticularly new in that thought as applied 
to men who are already involved in 
real estate transactions. 

There is, however, a new angle to 
this building problem. It has to do 
with men who want to build but who 
hesitate for financial reasons. Some 
men who are able to buy a lot fear to 


GUARDIAN LIFE CONFERENCE 





Eastern Managers in Session at Phila- 
delphia This Week; Hansen 
Principal Speaker 





The conference of the Eastern man- 
agers of the Guardian Life took place 
on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
Feb. 6, 7 and 8, at Philadelphia in the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. The _ princi- 
pal address was delivered by Vice-Presi- 
dent T. Louis Hansen, the topic being, 
“Extension of Life and Life Saving.” 

The other subjects ably discussed 
were as follows: Superintendent of 
Agencies George L. Hunt, “Vital Statis- 
tics;” E. A. Stephens, Richmond, Va., 
“Women in Life Insurance;’’ Charles 
Kurswell, New York City, “The Federal 
Income Tax;” William F. Steck, Jr., 
Williamsport, Pa., “Business Insur- 
ance; Myron E. Bay, Newark, N. J., 
“Wills and Their Relation to Life In- 
surance;” Ernest B. Houghton, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., “The Needs of the Profes- 
sional Man;” Harold Pearce, Cleveland, 
Ohio, “Personal Efficiency and Plan- 
ning;” F. S. Doremus, New York City, 
“Tax Exemptions on Policies;’”’ Harry 
0. Snyder, Pittsburgh, Pa., “The Psy- 
chology of Selling;”’ William F. O’Con- 
hor, Syracuse, N. Y., “Income _ Insur- 
ance;” L. D. Landau, New York City, 
“Answering Objections;” David J. Beck, 
Buffalo, N. Y., “Bequest Insurance;” H. 
W. Vaden, Richmond, Va., “Creating 
Desire;” Paul Alexander, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., “Finding Your Market;” Charles F. 


T 

go in debt for the building of a home 
on account of the uncertainty of human 
life. In all such cases life insurance 
offers a solution of the problem. Re- 
liable mortgage loan firms can be found 
in almost any community who will erect 
a house to be paid for in instalments 
including the interest, for a man who 
already owns a lot. Life insurance will 
cancel the mortgage in case the house- 


holder dies before his payments are ° 


completed. Pick out the men who would 
like to own their homes. Sell the idea 
to their wives, for it appeals particu- 
larly to them, then show them how 
their fear of the effects of death on an 
encumbered property can be completely 
nullified by a life insurance policy. In 
rendering this service you will not only 
be creating new property by life insur- 
ance, but you will be inducing men to 
own their own homes and this is a 
factor which has more to do with the 
happiness and prosperity of our coun- 
try than most any other thing—Mutual 


Kuhns, Baltimore, Md. “The Ap- 
proach;” Julius Sommel, Williamsburg, 
N. Y., “The Presentation;” B. R. Elam, 
Hartford, Conn., “The Close;” F. W. 
Devereux, “Repeat Business.” 

The arrangements for the conference 
were in charge of E. J. Berlet, resident 
manager for the company in Southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania and Southern New 
Jersey. 

DETROIT LIFE 

The Detroit Life Insurance Company 
reports new business written in Janu- 
ary, 1923, of $1,872,000. This compares 
with $1,154,000 for January last year, 
an increase of $718,000, or 65%. Some 
conception of the increased business 
and material prosperity in Michigan as 
reflected in the demands for life insur- 
ance may be gleaned from the fact that 
January business of the Detroit Life is 
more than double the business written 
by the same company in January, 1921, 
just two years ago, with $346,000 addi- 
tional new insurance to spare. The 
January record of $1,872,000 is the sec- 
ond largest in volume in the history of 
the Detroit Life. In November, 1922, 
three months ago, this company passed 
the two million mark for any single 
month production. In June, 1922, the 
record was $1,808,000. 





The Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. has appointed E. Robert Shan- 
non general agent at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
to succeed Stuart B. Rote, who becomes 
general agent at Newark. 








and Permanent Disability Clause. 








PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Or PHILADELPHIA 


The Provident, organized in 1865, as The Provident Life and Trust Com- 
pany, preserves a continuous corporate existence, but, having mutual- 
ized, will be known hereafter as the 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia 


and will maintain the reputation and tradition which have arisen from 
fifty-eight years of conspicuous fair dealing. 


The policies of the PROVIDENT MUTUAL contain new and attractive 
features, including the recently adopted and exceedingly liberal Total 


An Increased Dividend Scale for 1923 













WILL REORGANIZE AT DENVER 





Following Retirement April 1 of Gen- 
eral Agent Newkirk New Man 
Is To Be Installed 





The Denver general agency of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life, which has been under 
the supervision of General Agent G. A. 
Newkirk for more than thirty years, is 
to be reorganized upon the retirement 
of Mr. Newkirk on April 1, next, and a 
new general agent installed. W. H. 
Tennyson, assistant ‘superintendent of 
agents of the Mutual Benefit, will have 
charge of the work and will soon leave 
for Denver and remain there until it is 
completed. 

Mr. Newkirk is the dean of the Mu- 
tual Benefit general agents. He has 
been loyal to his company, and faithful 
to the trusts reposed in him in his 
capacity as general agent, and it will 
be an occasion of pride with him to see 
younger hands engaged in carrying on 
the work of the Mutual Benefit in the 
field in which he has had charge for so 
many years. 





INSURANCE AND BANK CREDITS 


W. J. Graham, second vice-president 
of the Equitable, recently received a 
letter from the Bank of Italy, San Fran- 
cisco, signed by Vice-President Douglas, 
reading: 

“We quite appreciate the importance 
of business life insurance as related to 
bank credits. This is especially true 
in considering ‘applications for credit 
of individuals engaged in business with 
a moderate working capital, and of 
firms and corporations where the busi- 
ness has been built around the person- 
ality of some one individual connected 
with them and through whose death 
the business would consequently be ma- 
terially affected. 

“We favor such life insurance. and 
our statement forms include the query 
as to amount of insurance carried.” 


HOLCOMBES WED FIFTY YEARS 

John M. Holcombe, president of the 
Phoenix Mutual, and Mrs. Holcombe, 
recently celebrated their golden wed- 
ding anniversary with a reception at 
their home in Hartford. Among the 
many gifts received was a memorial in 
illuminated text signed by the officers 
and employes of the Phoenix Mutual. 
Mr. Holcombe was graduated from Yale 
University in 1896 and began his career 
in the insurance field in the office of 
the actuary of the Connecticut Mutual. 











MUTUAL BENEFIT 
STATEMENT ANALYZED 
By P. C. H. Papps 
(Continued from page 6) 

After setting aside the regular and 
special dividends, and after providing 
for the increase of all other liability 
items, the company’s contingency re- 
serve funds, on a book value basis, in- 
creased during the year by $1,710,325.64. 
This is made up of an increase of $961,- 
744.99 in the fund for suspended mor- 
tality, $1,084,129.55 in the security fluc. 
tuation and real estate depreciation 
fund, while there was a decrease of 
$335,548.90 in the dividend and expense 
equalization fund. 


Percentage of Bupenses and Taxes to Total 


ncome 
192) 1922 
laxes, other than real estate.... 1.58% 1.83% 
Expenses and real estate taxes.11,28 11.16 
Total taxes and expenses. ...12.86 12.9 
ROR CHRON ve ideveatecuddaseadias 1.77% 2.01% 
DRNOGMEE. jentiadizeldonidoceente 11.09 10.98 
Total taxes and expenses....12.86 12.99 
Distribution of Ledger Assets 
1921 1922 
CMON ei ccna tte tess toes oe de see 87 82 
Coflatetal TGaH8® occ sicccccccccaccede 1,97 1.59 
FR SB Cee ea 14.57 13.98 
Other bonds and stocks............ 20. 23.05 
MI ee es 42.02 40.10 
Pee GUONUD. sini adoacscvsd¥adiacuesie 89 79 
FORMED WOME cacvscecrvndsitaeicasies 19.38 19.67 
PE WERROE® inecicdh avons acecens 00 00 
100.00 100.00 
— 














UT W/ 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 























Incorporated 1851 


MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MUTUAL 


Springfield, Massachusetts 








A company which throughout the seventy years of its history 
has ever enjoyed—because of its square dealing toward all 
and its long record of low net cost—the good will of its 
policyholders, the confidence and esteem of the insuring 
public, and the loyalty of its representatives. 








JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Postal’s 1922 Figures 
About Those of 1921 


ASSETS ABOUT THE SAME 
Outstanding Insurance $43,000,000; 


Company Spent $16,000 in Adver- 
tising Last Year; $21,000 in 





1921 
The similarity of the figures of the 
Postal Life at the end of December, 


1921, and December, 1922, is quite re 
markable. At the end of 1921 the com- 
pany had $42,807,430 in force. At the 
end of last year the outstanding is 
given by the company as $43,000,000. 
The assets, December 31, 1921, were 
$10,272,978. On December 31, 1922, they 
were $10,270,381. 

The financial statement, December 31, 
1922, of the Postal, which does business 
without agents, follows: 


age of 18, Mr. Hills was rejected for 
one thousand dollars life insurance, be- 
cause of his physical condition. He 
determined to improve this and as the 
result of his efforts, every year was 
able to secure increased insurance. 

Mr. Thorsen, of J. B. Thorsen & 
Sons, when questioned on Mr. Hills’ 
insurance, gave five reasons for Mr. 
Hills’ taking out this insurance. 

It gave him, a separate estate tax free; 
funds to cover indebtedness of his es- 
tate; cash values to create a sinking 
fund; absolute security, and the best 
investment for his estate. 

In an interview, Mr. Hills declared 
that he has one main hobby, and that is 
life insurance. Do you wonder? You 
won’t when you hear the story of tne 
life insurance accomplishment. 

Selling a million of life insurance is 
news, but buying a million is newsier. 
Mr. Hills set out to buy a million. It 
has been gradually accumulated during 
the last ten years—almost all of it. 


Assets 
United States, state, municipal and railroad bonds.........ccscscccccccscccccccccccccsccoes $2,017 ,786.88 


Representing the 
States and Dominion of Oana 


money of aun invested in securities in the United 


EE LESSEE OE SON OER LOTTE CCE VETTE TET CPOE ETI ET POR MOTEL CER TCT OTT 3,209,101.67 
Liens on properties located in New York and other states. 

ee ED oc Dota kshon od avi nde deeu ps snbeboesseed aiurssdasdesawenenetee 2,175,000.00 

ey IN IR Sonal us vevuneobne ve rubis cbo8 beback bie ian jerked bavensdeereossneaueees 2,435,477.24 


Money loaned to policyholders on the security of their policies to be deducted 


in case of any settlement. 























eS es OE MEE)... Cc cacnn odes obs cbdbiasibest eobeen cosesecbesseeeoenbenees> 188,500.00 
Payments in the mails and subject to thirty days’ grace, also balance of instal- 
ment premiums. 
Cash in banks and MD <ceesnsninnesnassnsdeeavassabadasdtbabaasenetanhiabsadebaedlaukaies 124,440.93 
The company’s accounts are kept in three leading New) York banks and two out- 
of-town institutions. 
ee a i Mi EMH 5566 feck Suis pay edendeses bahdeaebeaaeawe sed Gesbee se 32,216.92 
Interest on secured loans made by the company. 
GO SOUAPMIOME OT GISCSIIATCOUS ORCEN so o0.0.006ciindcccccsescceccccccoveccecsseesecssieses 87,857.51 
$10,270,381.15 
Liabilities 
Full policy reserves, required by law as per valuation certificate of State of N. Y..... $9,430,402.00 
For the protection ot policyholders everywhere. 
aera atc ae ced thn ch sued in adn kee seel nbana bad wns inked educscdeRiedeh MesubesaTeENoese ee 139,872.00 
For contracts not involving life contingencies. 
NE IID oh cG 2a ek cans Wenut as 550095 dane amp daweds baie bs tune eekeaa eee rateable’ 302,489.50 
Covering policy dividends, miscellaneous obligations, and unascertained values 
en EE EE ONL. oo hc cen cauwasan pn baesb one hoeonssdssobesbebansakeeesabesnersenedies 100,000.00 
Securities equal to the amount of the capital, on deposit with the State of New 
York, as further protection to policyholders everywhere. 
Unassigned funds—Surplus net, $209,760.14; surplus gross, $297,617.65...........cececeeeees 297,617.65 
Such funds are also for protection of "policyholders, if needed, — 
$10,270,381. 
Income and Disbursements Itemized 
Income 1921 1922 
i HME: sv nickahbnbiednas bdchednssbbedoevesteursseipeseseshcnccsexoneed $1,379,721.01 $1,388,742.12 
Dividends left with company; also supplemental contracts.........eeeeee« 42,558.91 15,954.20 
i i MS. ho. vc cnuas cbbidepehibesesebeesenseesseasenanabanse 213.20 549,721.32 
PND ncledadddbduusdesd sindnnscukiedes cnedeescneaensesssadessecakbausd 38,707.32 73,860.70 
MUR CASobkpkcubSAbCKS bs Seer eAbNsa URS ChGadebeagueeesnesectasawetineseoeseee $2,000,200.44 $2,028,278.34 
Disbursements 
Payments to Policyholders: death claims, ma- 1921 (1922 1921 1922 
turities, surrender values, dividends, etc.$1,236,461.70 $1,003,688. 50 
nek ata i aa UN Set 1 Rate re 240,257.80 334,764.93 $996,203.90 $1,268,923.66 
Salaries and all other compensation of officers and home office employees 118,837.70 122,021.26 
“1,20. Ua olka. cee cs dken Ashibsa nebo esnemeoneuseteaouaanaane oie 21,327.89 15,192.98 
Real estate, repairs, expenses and rene furniture and fixtures, 
interest om mortgages ..........+. ‘ 62,862.00 59,999.11 
Commissions to Provident agents.......ccccccccccccccces 5,124.99 2,854.22 
Medical, including examiners’ fees, inspection of risks........... 13,034.12 12,432.83 
Printing, stationery, postage, telegraph, telephone, express, exchan 54,777.85 54,727.21 
Circularizing 42,840.00 50,595.00 
i a eee ce cee emucie 36,634. 34,406.08 
Taxes on real estate 73,681.30 9,575. 
State taxes on premiums, fees and charges 10,465.48 3,909.83 
DM ER. ‘a. Sacalauaneps sucachedndcoubvcnns cnc assat et omudikdseschiatte 3,906.73 4,025.16 
Legal expenses, $209.50; investigation and settlement of policy claims, 
$158.85; auditing by State Department, $3,829.78; commissions on sale 
of real estate, mortgage taxes and miscellaneous items, $43,431.73...... 73,347.77 47,627.87 
PURBUGh sleds n00hndvacobedabuchsueeughahbeobapeeeesiencnnabebaa suceesseonaoure $1,513,044.27 $1,746,290.21 





REJECTED, NOW HAS MILLION 





J. C. Hills, Turned Down By Doctors at 
18, Has Accumulated $1,000,000 
in Insurance at 50 





Rejected for life insurance at the age 
of 18, the announcement last week by 
* James B. Thorsen & Sons, of Chicago, 
that Jay C. Hills, president of Peck & 
Hills Furniture Company, Chicago, had 
completed a line of one million dollars 
of life insurance at the age of 50, marks 
a thirty-two years’ campaign which Mr. 
Hillis has conducted both to improve 
his physical condition and to be ac- 
cepted by the life insurance companies. 
The same physician who rejected him 
as physically unfit thirty-two years ago, 
has just signed his million dollar bill 
of health. 

Mr. Hills’ one million dollars in life 
insurance makes him about the fifty- 
eighth man in the United States to 
have this amount of insurance. At the 


GETTING OUT NEW POLICIES 
Security Mutual of Binghamton, N. Y., 
Starts Two New Agency Clubs; 
Field Men at Home Office 





The Security Mutwal Life, of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., held a. two-day meeting 
last week at the home office for its 
managers and general agents. Presi- 
dent D. S. Dickenson welcomed the 
field men and turned the meeting over 
to them for general discussion. A new 
series of policy contracts was explained 
and discussed. 

Superintendent of Agencies C. H. 
Jackson announced the formation of 
two personal producers” clubs. Those 
who pay for $100,000 will be admitted 
to the “Select Circle” and the agents 
who qualify for $200,000 will be known 
as the “Top Notchers.” The company 
will entertain the member's of the clubs 
at the home office, after which trips 
will be made to the seashore or the 
mountains, 


~ 





Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-—STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1921: 





ARR oasis esdaciesdewsowctcnsssoesestnasovctthcresededenrsnosereulerpeeseneuse Rene $ 28,308,449.13 

SMERIIMIDS. sioi<siciaps acid sd uae cn welvcancdvesintevecsasdtarevcsesceregea eases ssemeetesed 25,109,146.04 

Capital and Surplus...........ccsececncececenecseneeseesseteneeeseenesaeeeeaeeees 3,199,303 09 

Insurance 1n FOrce........-cccccccescoscccccccccccccccssccccsccscsscccssecssececs 214,188,461.00 

Payments to Policyholders..............ssssecessersseeeeeenen essen ee eeeeeeeeeees 1,897 ,435.45 

Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization............+-.sseeeeeeeee $27,720,705.42 
JOHN G. WALKER, President 
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President 
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Sigourney Mellor The 63rd Annual Report shows: 

d C m an Premiums received during the 
MR ED ob sca vei naceeansiiewasine $7,369,835 

an 0 p y —— to Policyholders and 

their eneficiaries in Death 

NEW YORK Claims, Endowments, Dividends, ‘ 

Se Seer 400,769 

21 East 40th Street et —, to the Insurance 
OEOTVE -FONED 6 is iclveccccedstcs 2,206,762 

PHILADELPHIA Net interest Income from Invest- 
630 Widener Building MODE, as teanansiacst sacsdgeseeseeress 2,110,922 


($722,352 in excess of the amount 
required to maintain the reserve) 

Actual mortality experience 52.87% 
| of the amount expected. 
Insurance in Voree..........0.0.. $232,163,052 
Admitted Assets 

















For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
New York 


ILunotsLire NSURANCEC 


Ain STEVENS, med 


256 Broadway 























Build Your Own Business 
under our direct general agency contract 
‘Our Policies provide for : 

Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY —_——NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 


GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 

















Nearly 1%4 Million Policies Now In Force 


Only four other life insurance companies in America have more policy contracts 
in force than this Company. A study of the following growth in ten years is invited: 





Jan, 1, 1913 Jan. 1, 1918 Jan. i, 1923 
CE Ei a os cade a aks Le aiis es Ga ewiee Raaana i oe $6,695,921 $14, oe 422 $34,017,031 
REN AR ONG iv 6sass ogi Pooch SR ee 711 1,403,546 
TeptraMCe In, BOLO. ...066sccserecasacconoees $61,484,358 $11,099,897 $296,880,278 


Attractive opportunities open to agents in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Organized February 23, 1888 
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What Metropolitan Life 
Did in A. & H. Dep’t. 


FINE FIRST YEAR RESULTS 








Premiums of $540,318; Insurance in 
Force $58,012,500; Metropolitan’s 
A. & H. Innovations 





December 31, 1922, ended what was 
practically the Metropolitan’s first year 
in the field of commercial accident and 
health insurance as far as individual 
policies are concerned. The issue rep- 
resented premiums of $540,318.12, which 
probably is a somewhat larger business 
than has ever been done by any other 
company in its first year in this particu- 
lar field of business. 

The insurance in force at the end of 
1922 represents $58,012,500 in principal 
gum and $280,062.50 in weekly benefits 
and represents an annual premium in- 
come of $495,974.33. 

‘If all of the companies engaged in 
this business were listed in the order of 
volume of premiums, the Metropolitan, 
at the end of its first year, would be 
more than half way up the list,” said 
an oficer of the Metropolitan. “If we 
4inlude our group health business, 
which of course is a part of our acci- 
dent and health insurance, not over fif- 
teen companies would have more busi- 
ness in force than the Méfropolitan. 
Figures above given, however, repre- 
sent only the personal accident and 
health policies issued on an individual 
basis.” 

Claims 

In the accident and health division 
the amount paid for claims last year 
was $65,574.10. Six hundred ninety-five 
claims were paid and of these 95% were 
paid at sight and in the amount asked 
for. 

The leading territory in accident and 
health is the Middle Atlantic and the 
leading district office is the Harrowgate 
District of Philadelphia. The leading 
individual is Manager Reed, of Jackson, 
Tenn., and the leader among agents is 
L. B. Inselman, of the Longacre Dis- 
trict, New York. The district in which 
the largest number of policies were 
issued, regardless of number of men 
involved, is the Garfield District of Chi- 
cago, 

The Metropolitan has made a number 
of innovations in accident and health 
insurance. Most important of these is 
the fact that all accident and health 
policies are on a participating basis. 
The basis of commission payment is 
also different from that generally fol- 
lowed in this business. It is on a basis 
of first year and renewal commission 
similar to the practice followed in life 
insurance, and the result of this is to 
efect an immediate reduction in pre- 
mum rates as compared with those 
senerally charged. In health insurance 
all rates are based on age. 

The business of the accident and 
health division progressed during the 
first year from a premium volume of 
15,000 issued in the month of January 


to $56,000 issued in the month of De 
cember, 





NATIONAL LIFE PROMOTIONS 


The directors of the National Life of 
Montpelier, Vt., announce the following 
Official changes effected at their annual 
Meeting January 16: 

Paul Dillingham, superintendent of 
loan department and for seventeen 
years with the company, was elected 
‘sistant treasurer. 
ap tley Jayne, for seven years with 
p company, was elected to succeed 
4ul Dillingham, in charge of the mort- 
ye loan department, with the title of 

berintendent of mortgage loans. 
ie B. Stratton, who has for some 
on ad charge of the policy loan de- 
oo and has been with the com- 
Z Y for seventeen years, was elected 
‘Uperintendent of policy loans. 

Ph he O. Osterbus, an experienced 
ban Man recently engaged by the com- 
¥ Was made an agency supervisor. 


REVERSIONARY ADDITIONS 





Actuary J. Burnett Gibb Tells Agents 
of Penn Mutual How To Value 
Them 





J. Burnett, Gibb, actuary of the Penn 
Mutual Life, has made the following 
explanation of reversionary additions 
to agents of the company. 

“When there are reversionary addi- 
tions for two years or less to the credit 
of a policy the cash value of these addi- 
tions arrived at by taking the total 
dividends used to purchase these addi- 
tions; and when there are reversionary 
additions for three or more years to 
the credit of a policy, the cash value 
is arrived at by multiplying the net 
single premium, which is the cash value 
of paid-up policies, at the attained age 
of the insured (see page 396 of the 1922 
Rate Book) by the amount of the re- 
versionary additions. This has the 
effect of substantially increasing the 
cash, return to the insured through the 
accretion of reserve value as the age 
of the policyholder increases. 

“Example: <A_ policyholder having 
$126 of paid-up (reversionary) additions 
is 70 years of age. On page 396, we 
find the cash value of $1,000 off paid-up 
insurance is $776.73, hence the cash 
value of $1.00 is expressed by the deci- 
mal .77673. Multiplying this by $126 
gives us $97.87 as a cash value.” 





KNIGHTS LIFE REPORT 





Pittsburgh Company Makes Good State- 
ment for 1922; Annual Meeting 
Well Attended 





Pittsburgh, Feb. 8.—The annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Knights 
Life Insurance Company of America, 
held recently, was well attended and 
those present seemed gratified with the 
annual report submitted by President 
Joseph Reiman and Secretary P. Joseph 
Hess, showing fine strides made by this 
company in the ranks of the legal re- 
serve life insurance companies of the 
United States, which issues both indus- 
trial and ordinary life insurance poli- 
cies. 

This company, from its inception, has 
made a good record for progress and 
expansion in the less than six years of 
operation, and now has approximately 
$15,000,000 worth of insurance in force. 
It is a home company, in fact the only 














New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 





New Insurance Paid-for, 1921 
Gain in Insurance-in-Force~ - 
Total Insurance-in-Force’ - 





New England Agents Write Persistent Business 








$82,072,020 
48,641,846 
- 609,415,082 











industrial and ordinary life company 
whose home office is located in Pitts- 
burgh. Its executive officers are well 
known and successful Pittsburgh busi- 
ness men and prominent fraternal so- 
ciety workers of wide experience. 

Among the increases mentioned in 
the annual report was one of 33 1-3% 
in premium income over the previous 
year; 39 1-10% increase in new paid-for 
business; 33 2-3% of an increase in in- 
surance in force, as well as a gain in 
assets of the company of 36 9-10% and 
in legal reserve 66% over the preceding 
year. 

Particular mention was made in the 
reports of the establishment in 1922 of 
“The Knights Life Loyal Legion” and 
the awarding of silver service medals 
to all veteran employes. The following 
directors were elected for 1923: Jo- 
seph H. Reiman, P. Joseph Hess, Chas. 
J. Jaegle, Louis Seethaler, Dr. John C. 
Hierholzer, John A. Sossong, Christ 
Steinmetz, John N. Horn, Herman L. 
Hegner, William P. Brueckmann and 
V. A. Oswald. 





CHAPPELL MAKES CHANGE 

J. Wallace Chappell, former assistant 
manager at Richmond, Va., for the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, and more re- 
cently with this company in a similar 
capacity at Los Angeles, has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager for the 
Southern California agency of the 
Missouri State Life, at Los Angeles. 
Mr. Chappell is a brother-in-law of S. 
S. Northington. 








sumed to be permanent. 








New Disability Clause 


Two years ago this Company devised a Disability pro- 
vision which was far in advance of any that had been previ- 
ously contained in a life insurance policy. We now announce 
a new Disability provision. Its features are: 

Immediate beginning of a lifelong monthly income. 

When total and permanent disability has lasted five 
years, the monthly payment will thereafter be increased 50%. 

When total and permanent disability has lasted ten 
years, the original monthly payment will be increased 100%. 

Total disability that has lasted three months will be as- 





Waiver of premium, of course, together with full annual 
dividends and a full annual increase in cash surrender value. 

As age increases, and the family income dwindles 
through diminishing resources, the disability income in- 
creases to meet the increased need of income. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 
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BUTTON RULING ON LIFE 
Virginia Commissioner Modifies His 
Sixty-Day Ruling to Conform With 
Policy Requirements 








On account of a difference in contract 
conditions and practices between life 
and other classes of insurance, Com- 
missioner Button of Virginia deems it 
‘advisable to modify his sixty-day credit 
ruling of January 16 by the elimination 
of life insurance therefrom and to pro- 
mulgate the following ruling as to life 
insurance only: 

It appears that a general provision of 
the life insurance contract is that it 
shall not be effective until the delivery 
of the contract and settlement of the 
first premium thereon. All such poli- 
cies must be delivered within sixty 
days from date of issue or of examina- 
tion, whichever may be the rule of the 
issuing company, and payment must be 
made on delivery, either in cash, or if 
a note be taken, by note dated within 
the sixtyday period and bearing interest 
from such date at the rate of 6% per 
annum. Nothing herein is intended to 
suggest a waiver of the policy condi- 
tions, nor to prevent the company from 
enacting terms of settlement less lib- 
eral than herein required, provided 
there is no discrimination between pol- 
icyholders. 

It is suggested that the companies 
furnish their agents with printed slips 
reading in effect as follows: 

Under a ruling of the Commissioner 
of Insurance of Virginia, the premium 
on this policy must be paid on its de- 
livery and within sixty days from date 
of issue of contract. Extension of credit 
beyond this period without interest con- 
stitutes rebating on the part of the 
agent placing this insurance. This is a 
violation of the laws of Virginia, and 
the agent will be punished for such vio. 
lation by a fine of from $100 to $500 and 
by revocation of his certificate of regis- 
tration. 

One of these slips must be furnished 
each policyholder upon delivery of pol- 
icy if in the opinion of the issuing com- 
pany such action will not tend to 
lengthen the period of credit custom- 
arily given. 





MUTUAL LIFE’S STATEMENT 





New Paid-for Business, $392,465,930; 
Insurance in Force Now 


$2,630,603,737 

The Mutual Life of New York wrote 
during 1922 new paid-for life insurance 
amounting to $392,465,930. The total 
insurance in force at the close of the 
year was $2,630,603,737. Total admitted 
assets reached $691,125,635. Surplus 
account stands at $37,332,152. 

The Mutual Life paid te policyhold- 
ers during the year $103,690,757, of 
which $30,046,105 was in dividends. 





WITH LINCOLN NATIONAL 
William A. Reeves, of Hartford, has 
gone with the Lincoln National to take 
charge of its department of issue. He 
was With the Aetna Life, 
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Insurance Companies 
Write to B. C. Forbes 


DISCUSS FUNDS LEFT IN TRUST 








Old Story as to Whether Insurance or 
Trust Companies Can Best Handle 
Proceeds 





B. C. Forbes, of the Hearst papers, 
is generally regarded as the highest 
priced writer of business news and 
business personalities; that is, he has 
a larger income than any of the other 
writers and a larger audience. 

Some time ago in his column he dis- 
cussed “How to Provide For Your Wife 
and Children,” and referred to the ac- 
tion of the largest national bank in 
America in organizing a department to 
handle insurance funds. 

In this article he made statements 
which did not please some of the life 
companies and a flood of letters from 
companies resulted. In a way it was 
the reopening of a controversy which 
the insurance companies (because of 
their friendly relations with trust com- 
panies) desire to avoid, and that is 
whether funds are more advantageously 
left with trust or with insurance com- 
panies. | 


Extracts From Letters 


A few days ago Mr. Forbes printed 
extracts from some of the letters he 
had received from insurance companies, 
which follow: 

“A life insurance company is the only 
financial institution known with which 
a contractual arrangement may be 
made under which both principal and 
income of trust funds are absolutely 
guaranteed. 

“When such a trust fund is estab- 
lished with a life insurance company, 
the income is absolutely guaranteed to 
the extent of 3% in some companies 
and 3%% in other companies, and you 
will find that over a period covering 
many years the actual return upon such 
trust funds by insurance companies 
varies from 4 to 4%2% and even 5%. 

“Such a trust becomes operative im- 
mediately upon the death of the insured 
without any formalities whatever. There 
is no inheritance tax, except where the 
amount involved is very large; no cost 
of administration and no executor’s 
fees. 

“Under a banking institution the fund 
is segregated from all the other funds 
held by the trustee, and is invested in 
securities belonging to that fund alone. 
The income of the trust depends upon 
the income derived from such securi- 
ties, and the value of the trust fluc- 
tuates with any fluctuations in their 
value. On the maturity of any such 
securities the amount invested therein 
must be reinvested. 

“Under the contract with an insur- 
ance company, the company is not a 
trustee but a debtor. There is no 
segregation of the specific assets of this 
particular fund. The contract is a gen- 
eral obligation of the company support- 
ed by all the resources of the company 
and guaranteed as to the principal 
which nothing short of the insolvency 
of the company can impair. 

“Under a trust, trustee if so directed, 
may exercise discretion as to the time 
and amount of income payment. The 
company does not exercise any such 
discretion, payments being made in 
exact compliance with the contract.” 

Hears From William Alexander 

He also printed a letter from William 
Alexander, secretary of the Equitable 
Society, reading:, 

“The banks, trust companies and life 
insurance companies are working side 
by side in the fullest harmony, and 
they are aiding one another. What you 
say about the ‘trusts’ established by 
banks and trust companies is absolute- 
ly sound. We always advise a bene- 
ficlary under a policy that is paid in a 
lump sum to deal with it in the way 


Mutual Wins Case 
On Delayed Premium 


INSURED NOT IN GOOD HEALTH 








Exclude Evidence of Agent’s Willing- 
ness to Pay Premium and Keep 
Policy in Force 


- 





The Mutual Life has won a case in 
the Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts (Ansin vs. Mutual Life, 134 
N.E. Rep. 350), where delay in payment 
of premium resulted in its payment 
while insured was not in good health. 

The policy in question was delivered 
to the insured on February 12, but the 
premium was not paid at that time, 
check for payment of premium being 
actually delivered to the agent of the 
company on February 19. The insured 
was admittedly taken ill, with an ill- 
ness which proved fatal, on February 
17 or 18 and died on February 20. The 
application contained the provision that 
the policy should not take effect unless 
the first premium was paid while the 
applicant was in good health. The com- 
pany denied liability on the ground that 
this condition was not fulfilled. 

In the suit the plaintiff offered to in- 
troduce evidence that the insured at 
the time of delivery of the policy stated 
that it would not be convenient for him 
to pay the premium until February 16 
and that the agent then stated that he 
would pay the premium and keep the 
policy in force and that the policy would 
be in force from the time of its delivery. 
This evidence was excluded. The plain- 
tiff also offered to introduce evidence 
that the agent called the brother of the 
insured on the telephone on February 
16 and asked if a check had been left 
for the premium and was told that it 
had, and that the agent then asked him 
to hold the check until he called for it, 
which was agreed upon. This evidence 
was also excluded. 

It was agreed that the insured con- 
tinued in good health through February 
16 and that the check was not manually 
in the hands of the company before 
February 19, at which time the insured 
was not in good health. 

What Court Held 

The Supreme Court held that the evi- 
dence in both of the cases mentioned 
above was properly excluded since, 
first, the agent had no power to keep 
the policy in force, in which connection 
the court quoted the strong clause in 
the policy specifically providing that 
the agent had no power to “extend time 
for payment of premiums,” and second, 
the keeping of the check until the agent 
called for it was not payment of pre- 
mium in accordance with the terms of 
the policy. Before the illness of the 
insured “neither the company nor the 
agent had possession or control of the 
check; up to that time it remained in 
the possession of the insured or his 
brother and either of them could have 
refused to pay the premium and the 
defendant would have no right to col- 
lect it.” Judgment was entered in favor 
of the company. 





COST IN DOUBT 
Prospect—How much will this insur- 
ance cost me? 
Agent—Will you let me have the date 
of your death, please, and I will figure 
it out.—Agency Items. 





you recommend, but, on the other hand, 
we do believe that when insurance is 
taken on the life income plan the insur- 
ance company covers the whole ground 
in an adequate way, instead of leaving 
its work half done when the insured 
dies, and forcing the beneficiary to ap- 
ply to a trust company to finish the job. 

“When a life income policy is taken 
the beneficiary should be restricted to 
the settlement of the insurance on the 
income basis, so that the insurance 
company shall continue to protect the 
beneficiary’s interests.” _ 


~ 





Group Insurance 


The open channel for surplus business which we 
offer all Agents and Brokers includes Group Insurance. 


Thru Group Insurance you can vary your efforts 
and increase your sale of regular Life business. The 
sale of some group contracts will enhance your repu- 
tation as a wide awake Life Insurance man. Our plan 
of handling surplus business, and lines such as Group 
Insurance which your Company does not write, pro- 
vides the way. 


How Group Insurance 
Increases Clientele 


A Group Policy upon the lives of the employees in 
a firm, whether that firm is large or small, opens up to 
the Agent writing the business, just so many new 
prospects for regular Life or Accident Insurance. 


Group Insurance offers an entree to large lines of 
insurance among the executives, and a greatly multi- 
plied line of average insurance through individual 
policies among the employees. 


The Group contracts of this Company are liberal 
and broad in their coverage, protecting both large and 
small firms with equal benefits. Under our plan, no 
firm is too small to reap the benefits from Life Insur- 
ance protection for its employees. 


Credit for 
Pacific Coast Trip 


All Group Insurance which you close holds credit 
for you toward the Pacific Coast trip in accordance 
with Club Rules—(the convention of the Missouri 
State Life Quarter Million Club will be held on the 
Pacific Coast in July.) Liberal first year commissions 
and renewals paid to all Agents and Brokers on Life 
and Group lines. 


Timely “First of 
Year” Appeal 


As one of the big forward steps in the Life Insur- 
ance business, Group Insurance is today attracting 
wide attention. It has been a big factor in the Expan- 
sion Program of the Missouri State Life. Adjust- 
ments made generally at the first of the year make 
this time a peculiarly advantageous one for soliciting 
this form of insurance. Let us give you further infor- 
mation regarding Missouri State Life Group coverage 
and Quarter Million Club rules. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


Insurance Company 


M. E. Singleton, 
President 


Life 


Home Office 
St. Louis 


Group 


Accident Health 
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Canada Life Extends 
American Operations 


IN SOUTHEAST AND CALIFORNIA 





President Cox in Annual Report Also 
Discusses Hampering Legislation 
About Loans 


The Canada Life, of which Herbert 
(, Cox is president, extended its opera- 
tions last year to include Alabama, 
North and South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida in the east, and California in 
the west. The last named will com- 
plete a line of agencies on the Pacific 
Coast from the Mexican border to 
Prince Rupert. 

The company’s experience in England 
last year was happy and is full of prom- 


ise. About this President Cox said in 
his annual report: 


‘Despite the widespread depression 
and varying disturbances of the year, 
with a general election as a climax, our 
associates there have just completed a 
new high record for our twenty years of 
endeavor in that country. While con- 
gratulating ourselves upon the personal 
or company aspect of their success, 
may we not also feel that it does much 
to strengthen the bonds of empire and 
to further that mutual confidence and 
respect which are such a conspicuous 
and important link in our imperial rela- 
tion?” 

Loan Legislation 

In discussing recent hampering legis- 
lation about loans, President Cox said: 

“There is a strong tendency among 
Provincial Governments, through mis- 
apprehension or misinformation, if you 
will, to provide what they are pleased 
to term protection for their constitu- 
ents against what is erroneously be- 
lieved to be the machinations of the 
loaning companies. This, of course, 
means hampering legislation, which will 
penalize 99% of the loan companies 
who treat their borrowers most fairly 
and reasonably in order to reach the 
1% who may to some extent do other- 
wise. Surely this 1% can be discip- 
lined without disturbing all the others, 
who are providing a most excellent and 
hecessary service to the provinces, but 
who may not always be ready to con- 
tinue that service if the conditions 
tnder which it is to be rendered are 
made too onerous. Borrowing for the 
purpose of creating wealth is legitimate 
and essential to the progress of any 
country, and to that of Canada in par- 
ticular. The great institutions whose 
business it is in their ordinary opera- 
tions to gather together large sums of 
capital, seek in turn for that capital 
safe investment, which will assist pro- 
ductive enterprise. Funds for the de- 
velopment of our provinces and for the 
Progress of their peoples presently come 
from these institutions, who look for 
only a reasonable return upon them, 
and any legislation tending to interfere 
With their ready flow in the channels 
where they are most needed would seri- 
ously and unnecessarily retard a growth 
— we all look forward most hope- 

y. 
New Features 


In describing new features of insur- 
ance, Mr. Cox says: 

“Each year evolves new policy fea- 
tires to meet the new needs created by 
the constant evolution all about us. 
on incomes can now be provided for 

€ beneficiary; companies’ investment 
Machinery is at the disposal of the as- 
‘ured; the fear of incapacity to pro- 
duce a livelihood need no longer cause 
pat while one may arrange that 
ouble the face of his policy shall be 
myable in the event of his death 
anneh accident; inheritance taxes or 
fath duties may be anticipated and 
fhorided for by annual payments 
Pan the medium of a policy; finan- 
oe oss through the death of a busi- 

§ partner or executive may be avert- 





to develop and hold their business. 





Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
W. D. WYMAN, President 


This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 


Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 


WINFIELD S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 








ed, while one’s own credit with his 
banker may be greatly strengthened. 


“The insuring of large numbers of 
men and women collectively has be- 
come common and has a well-defined 
relation to the problem of labor as it 
presents itself to various employers, 
while during the last two or three years 
a number of companies have under- 
taken to accept standard lives without 
medical examination, but for amounts 
not exceeding two thousand dollars. 
The information required of the appli- 
cant must be very full and accurate, 
and will, it is felt, protect the com- 
panies against adverse selection. Al- 
though this is a new departure in Can- 
ada, the practice has been followed for 
many years by some of the prominent 


to be eminently satisfactory. It has 
already become popular here, and gives 
every indication of being perfectly 
safe.” 
Figures 
The Canada Life has total insurance 
in force of $360,981,000, an increase of 
$40,891,000. Its total assets last year 
increased $6,556,000 to $86,654,000. It 
issued in 1922 $77,407,000. Its interest 
earnings were 6.26%. 





1. P. MANTZ WILL RESIGN 


I. P. Mantz, actuary of the Western 
Life Insurance Co. of Iowa, will resign 
his position on April 1. He has been 
connected with the Western Life for 
five years and no announcement of his 


British companies, and has been found future plans have been disclosed. 


AMICABLE’S STATEMENT 





New Insurance Shows Gain for Year of 
7%; Income Gains, 17.3% 





A. R. Wilson, president of the Amica- 
ble Life of Waco, Texas, has trans- 
mitted the annual statement as of De- 
cember 31, 1922, to the directors and 
policyholders of that company. In its 
insurance account the statement shows 
insurance in force amounting to $23,- 
098,061, which is an increase of $2,362,- 
595, or 11.4%. The new insurance is- 
sued during 1922 amounted to $5,088,- 
412, a gain of 7% over 1921. 

The total admitted assets on Decem- 
ber 31, 1922, reached $4,661,098, a gain 
during 1922 of 9.4%. Its premium in- 
come during 1922 was $720,048, a gain 
over 1921 of 8%, while its total income 
was $1,116,106, a gain over 1921 of 
17.3%. 

Payments to policyholders of the 
Amicable Life since organization total 
$1,646,484. The Amicable Life has capi- 
tal stock of $820,000, and a surplus of 
$756,145, making its surplus for protec- 
tion to policyholders $1,576,145. 

The officers of the Amicable Life out- 
side of A. R. Wilson, who is president 
and actuary, are: J. P. Massey, secre- 
tary; Williams & Williams, general at- 












































torneys; H. M. Minier, loan inspector. 
The Pacific Mutual Life | C 
OF CALIFORNIA 
RESULTS FOR 1922—FIFTY-FIFTH YEAR 
New Life Insurance Issued (Paid for Basis) - - - - - $ 84,634,328.00 
Total Life Insurance in Force, December 31, 1922 . - - 433,715,680.00 
Gain in Life Insurance in Force - - + - - - 43,559,637.00 
Total Cash Income... - - - - - - - - - 23,820,565.70 
Gain in Cash Income - - - - - - - - 2,839,638.74 
Total Paid Policyholders - - - - - - - - 8,633,724.23 
Grand Total Paid Policyholders since Organization § - - - 84,838,753.54 
| Surplus, Assigned and Unassigned (Exclusive of Capital) - - 7,039,799.68 
Gain in Surplus - : - - - - - - - 900,209.96 
Gain in Admitted Assets” - - - - - - - - 8,157,567.32 
Gain in Reserves - - - - - - - - - 6,600,554.42 
Premium Income, Accident Department - - - . - - 4,196,077.57 
Gain in Accident Premium Income _~ - - - - - - 386,275.97 
Average Rate of Interest Earned - - - - - - - 6.54% 
Death Rate, Actual to Expected. . - - - - : - 46.8 % 
BALANCE SHEET—DECEMBER 31, 1922 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
secu ape psnenge * oe $31,585,699.58 Reserves on Policies - p $62,264,281.17 
ao Seles theca ot oe Claims in Process of Adjustment 1,220,715.00 
yraised value. “mi i i 
Loans on Approved Collateral 4,044,008.26 Premiums and Interest Paid in . 
Loans to Policyholders —- 12,403,313.34 Advance Oy ABE: 837,408.22 
In no case does amount of Loan Reserved for Taxes Payable 1923 492,500.00 
en ee All Other Liabilities - - § - 502,114.41 
Bonds Owned - ° ” 13,363,769.13 ear sine. kr Sapte peer 
Real Estate Owned = - = 6,940,363.05 a re ee 
Including Home Office Building. , 
Interest Due and Accrued - - 1,028,502.35 Total Liabilities $64,817,018.80 
Outstanding and Deferred Pre- ; ; gett 
miums— Capital Stock - = = - $ 1,500,000.00 
Life Department - = - 1,673,779.68 Surplus Set Aside for Future Div- 
Accident Department is 735,969.13 idends to Policyholders - a 4,711,498.70 
MabiNties ill Surplus Unassigned - - - 2,328,300.98 
Cash on Hand ~ - - = 1,518,070.65 
Including $1,451,040.57 of Deposits 
drawing Interest. 
Other Assets - - - - 63,343.31 eae 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS - — $73,356,818.48 TOTAL - = = +  $73,356,818.48 
TEN YEARS’ GROWTH 
Cash Admitted *Total tLife Accident Paid Policy- 
Yeat Income Assets Surplus Tnsurance Premiums Bo 
es, as $ 8,199,097 $26,243,006 $2,915,116 $133,309,014 $1,739,392 ye 
1914 ..... 9,506,116 32,604,612 3,989,846 154,525,447 1,876,579 - we 
ae 10,403,191 38,727,197 4,932,025 171,913,618 2,012,257 4,344, 5 
1918 ..... 12,149,531 45,432,696 5,039,329 208,647,520 2,042,122 5,183,303 
1920 ..... 18,840,800 58,294,497 6,958,112 350,408,951 3,326,492 mpeg 
; 20.980,927 65,199,251 7,639,590 390,156,043 3,809,802 7,612, 362 
0 re 23.820,566 73,356,818 8,539,800 433,715,689 4,196,078 8,633,724 
“Includes Surplus Assigned and Unassigned and Capital Stock. 
+Paid Business. * 
HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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LIMITING LIFE INSURANCE 

The total amount of life insurance 
written during 1922 is not yet known, 
but there is very little doubt that it will 
prove to be greater than in any previous 
year with the possible exception of the 
record-breaking 1920. In 1920 business 
conditions were abnorma! and the coun- 
try was passing through a period of in- 
flation which developed later into the 
reaction of 1921. The spasmodic in- 
crease of 1920 was probably therefore 
neither altogether normal nor healthy. 

The past year, however, has been one 
of sound progress and steady recovery 
and the increase in life insurance in 
that year may be taken as an indication 
of a normal year’s growth. From every 
point of view a substantial increase of 
life insurance business is satisfactory. 
It is to the advantage of the public gen- 
erally; it is obviously of advantage to 
those engaged in selling it and it is of 
advantage to the companies. 

The idea that the amount of life in- 
surance business written should be lim- 
ited has for some time been dying a 
natural death. It has practically ex- 
pired now and we hope that before long 
the law will be so amended as to give 
it its final quietus. 

The origin of this anomalous idea of 
limiting production was in certain testi- 
mony givén during the Armstrong in- 
vestigation. It was argued that after a 
certain point had been reached further 
new business was not only unnecessary 
to reduce overhead expenses and so 
forth, but was actually detrimental to 
the interests of existing policyholders. 
This was a theory which happened to 
fit in with the desire of the investigat- 
ing committee to effect reforms which 
would limit the size and consequent 
financial power of the companies. There 
was a vague feeling that companies 
with assets in the hundreds of millions 
were in some way or other dangerous 
for that reason alone. Anything which 
would tend to reduce size, or at any 
rate to restrict further growth was 
therefore received with a ready ear, 
and this entirely erroneous and (as sub- 
sequent events soon showed) entirely 
impracticable idea was unfortunately 
embodied in the revision of the Insur- 
ance Law which followed the investiga- 
tion. 

The dificulty of fixing the maximum 


amount of new business which could 
advantageously be written was a very 
practical one. This theoretical quantity 
could of course have no necessary rela- 
tion to the amounts of new business 
which happened to be attained by the 
larger companies just about that time, 
while at the same time it was undesira- 
ble to throw the whole business out of 
joint by setting a limit which would 
necessitate an immediate cutting down 
of agency forces. The net result of the 
deliberations was an arbitrary limit for 
the larger companies of one hundred 
and fifty million dollars. As this figure 
had no inherent virtues or magical qual- 
ities, difficulties due to the natural ex- 
pansion of the business soon arose. The 
natural result has been that modifica- 
tions of the law have become absolutely 
necessary and have been made from 
time to time. These were tardily and 
grudgingly allowed at first, but as a 
clearer understanding of the situation 
and its consequences became evident, 
more satisfactory progress was made 
until at the present time the law is 
practically a dead letter. 

The amounts of new business written 
by a few of the big companies today 
would, we presume, have shocked the 
members of the Armstrong Committee 
if they could have foreseen them, but 
they need not have done so. There is 
nothing unhealthy to the companies or 
detrimental to the policyholders in this 
great growth. On the contrary, it is 
extremely gratifying and there is every 
reason for congratulation to all con- 
cerned. 





CHICAGO APPOINTMENT 

The Independence Indemnity Com- 
pany of Philadelphia has announced the 
appointment of Childs, Young & Wood 
as general agents in Chicago and Cook 
County, effective as of February 1. The 
firm has been general agents for the 
Royal Indemnity for a number of years, 
which it is surrendering. When the In- 
dependence was organized, George W. 
Childs, a member of the firm of Childs, 
Young & Wood, was one of the organiz- 
ers and is now a director. Claude Trin- 
der, vice-president of the Royal Indem- 
nity, is now in charge in connection 
with the appointment of new general 
agents for his company to succeed 
Childs, Young & Wood. 





MASS. BONDING REPORT 

Annual report of the Massachusetts 
Bonding & Insurance for 1922 shows 
total assets of $7,625,501, an increase 
of $643,158 over the previous year. Pre- 
mium reserves totaled $2,553,187 and 
reserves for claims, $1,968,885. Total 
liabilities with the exception of capital 
amounted to $4,999,991, an increase of 
$222,635. There was $2,625,510 surplus 
to policyholders, of which $1,125,510 was 
in net surplus and $1,500,000 in capital. 





PAYS 6% FOR LIFE 

The Connecticut General of Hartford 
is issuing a new and liberal policy ser- 
vice February 1 which will guarantee 
to the wife of the assured an annual 
income of 6% of the principal sum for 
life. At the death of the beneficiary 
the entire face value of the policy is 
paid to her children. The annual pre- 
mium is about 20% higher than ordi- 
nary life rates in order to allow the 
company to pay 6% a year. 





Dr. John A. Stevenson, one of the 
vice-presidents of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, left last week on 
a ten weeks’ trip among the agents of 
the Equitable, He wil] visit Florida 
while away, 


Commerce Chambers 
Oppose Monopoly 


Y. STATE FUND BILLS 


Influence of Government in Work- 
men’s Compensation Would Be 
Blighting; State Fund 
Undesirable 





RAP N. 








Opposition to the monopolistic state 
fund workmen’s compensation bills is 
developing with great strength in cir- 
cles outside of the insurance business. 
The Buffalo Chamber of Commerce 
more than a week ago passed resolu- 
tions condemning the entrance of the 
state into private business and several 
other business men’s organizations have 
taken similar action. Last Friday the 
Chamber of Commerce of New York, 
une of the biggest and most influential 
commercial bodies in the state, took 
its stand against the passage of the 
Downing-Campbell bills. 


The resolution condemning the bills 
was passed unanimously. Before ac- 
tion was taken the bills were studied 
very carefully by a committee of three, 
consisting of Otto M. Kidlitz, Alfred FE. 
Marling and Edmund Dwight. Mr. 
Dwight, in presenting the resolution, 
read the following report of the cham- 
ber on the question at hand: 

“The members of this chamber know 
the blighting influences of Government 
ownership. In both state and federal 
affairs it has been completely demon- 
strated that the Government cannot 
carry on business more economically or 
more efficiently than its citizens. De- 
ficits, owing to unbusinesslike book- 
keeping, are not always revealed, but 
are, in any event, met by taxation of 
the general public. Thus the real losses 
from Government enterprises are not 
fully appreciated. In the case of social 
insurance the employers pay more for 
the same service or less for unsatisfac- 
tory service than they would pay pri- 
vate insurers. 

“The political maxim should not be 
forgotten, to the effect that Govern- 
ment control grows by what it feeds on. 
Being given powers it at once reaches 
out after more, under the belief that its 
effectiveness can always be increased 
through a grant of more power. UIti- 
mately an elaborate bureaucracy is 
built up which is economically and 
financially unsound and contrary to 
American ideals. 

“The exclusive state insurance fund 
is undesirable and unnecessary. Unde- 
sirable, because it represents encroach- 
ment on the part of the Government in 
a field which can be effectively devel- 
oped through private enterprises. It is 
unnecessary, because private insur- 
ance has developed the technical skill 
and the capital wherewith to furnish 
any and all forms of insurance protec- 
tion which may be required by individ- 
uals or by collective business. This 
healthy situation should be preserved 
by leaving to the employer a free choice 
as between stock and mutual insurance, 
and, under adequate safeguards, the 
carrying of his own risk in special 
cases.” 





Miss Annie Rose Walker, sister of 
John C. Walker, president of the Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia, was 
one of three new directors elected by 
that company at its recent annual 
meeting. The other two were J. Thom- 
as Lawrence, manager of the mortgage 
loan department, and Robert E. Hen- 
ley, member of the legal department. 





Charles D, Keep recently celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of his cun- 
nection with the Phoenix Mutual Life. 
The Phoenix Mutual remembered the 
oceasion by placing on his desk a bas 
ket of fifty roses with a letter from 
President John M. Holcombe, attaching 
thereto a check for a_ substantial 
amount, 








The Human Side 

















HENRY REICHGOTT 





Henry Reichgott, manager of the 
group department of the Missouri 
State Life, who has been promoted to 
the third vice-presidency of the com- 
pany, is a graduate of Yale, and an ap- 
sociate member of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America and the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries. He was for five 
years with the actuarial and group 
departments of the Travelers. 

* * x 


Arthur Lohmeyer, State agent in 
West Virginia for the Aetna Insurance 
Co. of Hartford, with headquarters at 
Charleston, is one of the members of 
the conference committee and the com- 
mittee of five on commissions of 
the West Virginia Fire Underwriters 
Association and is well qualified to 
wrestle with that problem because 
nearly all of his underwriting career 
has been devoted to that general fieid 
of West Virginia and adjacent states. 
He. is one of the best known fire in- 
surance men in the state and in Octo- 
ber of last year he organized the West 
Virginia Pond of the Blue Goose and 
was elected Most Royal Gander. Last 
February Mr. Lohmeyer was_ elected 
president of the West Virginia Fire 
Underwriters Association and he has 
served three terms as a member of the 
association’s executive committee. Mr. 
Lohmeyer was born in Baltimore and 
first went into the fire insurance bust 
ness in the employ of a company im- 
mediately after the Baltimore confla- 
gration in 1904. He later became an 
inspector of mercantiles and special 
hazards under A. G. Hancock, local 
manager for the Home of New York 
and in 1906 was made special agent for 
the A. G. Hancock general agency 11 
Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland, Dela- 
aware and District of Columbia. In 
1907 he went to Charleston, W Va. where 
he became special agent and indepew 
dent adjuster with Lohmeyer & Gos- 
horn general agent for West Virgints, 
which later became the Lohmeyer, 
Goldsmith, Patterson Co. In June 1910 
he became special agent of the Aetu™ 
for West Virginia under Thomas E. 
Gallagher, general agent at Chicagv: 
In that year about $50,000 of business 
was written in the state by the Aetna. 
In December 1910 the West Virginie 
territory was placed under the - 
jurisdiction of Hartford and Mr. -~ 
meyer began reporting there with t 
title of state agent. In 1920 the nage 
wrote in the West Virginia field 7 aye 
cess of $300,000. Mr. Lohmeyer 6 
member of the Underwriters — r- 
tion of the Middle Department, Up co 
writers Association of the Not Se 
and the Insurance Society of New TO™ 
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| Fire Insurance Department 








Union and Bureau 
Will Name Arbiter 


ONE MAN TO PASS ON PROBLEM 





Said to Be Agreed That Differences 
Can Be Settled Only in This Man- 
ner; Comment on Meeting 


Following the closing of the meeting 
in Pittsburgh of the Western Union and 
the Western Insurance Bureau, when 
an unsuccessful attempt was made to 
solve the fire acquisition cost problem 
in the “excepted” cities of the Middle 
West the information came through the 
tight cordon of censorship maintained 
at the meeting that the dissenting par- 
ties have agreed to leave their differ- 
ences to an arbiter to settle. Someone 
of national importance will be chosen 
to harmonize the troubles that disturb 
the different companies. Many com- 
panies are eager to settle the “except- 
ed” cities problem and have underwrit- 
ing conducted there on a sane basis, 
with safé protection for the public, the 
companies and the legitimate agents. 

Many agencies won a victory over 
those who planned to cut their commis. 
sions, in the joint conference of the 
Western Union and Western Bureau, 
held two, days last week in the William 
Penn Hotel at Pittsburgh and attended 
by approximately eighty representatives 
of insurance companies members of the 
two associations. The joint meeting 
was held to act on the agreement adopt- 
ed at a convention held in French Lick, 
Ind., the previous week, on the question 
of acquisition costs and exceptances. 

The first day’s session, a joint meet- 
ing, resulted in a deadlock and an addi- 
tional day was decided upon at which 
each association held an_ individual 
meeting in the morning to discuss the 
question, and another joint meeting was 
held in the afternoon. It was only after 
practically every delegate present had 
spoken and given his views on the sub- 
ject, did the joint convention chairman, 
‘D. Walter Williams, of Chicago, bring 
it to a vote. Then a motion to amend 
the report, so as to have the present 
rules retained in force was adopted. 

The present rules, applying to the 
Chicago and Milwaukee districts were 
reaffirmed. Cleveland, Cincinnati and 
Louisville are to be placed on the same 
basis as Milwaukee. St. Louis is to 
receive special treatment which will 
place it substantially on the same basis 
as the foregoing cities. The counties 
of Kenton and Campbell, Ky., were re- 
moved from the excepted class and 
Placed in the same category as the rest 
of the Western territory. 

J. M. Thomas, of Chicago, was chair- 
man of the committee that submitted 
the rejected report. President W. L. 
Steele, of New York, was chairman of 
the Union’s meeting and President 
Charles H. Yunker, of Milwaukee, was 
chairman of the bureau meeting. 





N. Y. Board Electrical 
Committee Report 


BRANCH OFFICE IN BROOKLYN 


More Than 11,000 Additional Inspec- 
tions; Statistics of Electrical 
Fires 





The Committee on Electricity of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
has published its annual report giving 
details of electrical fires and inspection 
work carried on by the electrical de- 
partments during 1922. J. F. Forsyth, 
superintendent of the electrical depart- 
ment announces that the board is open- 
ing during the last week of the current 
month at 26 Court St., Brooklyn, a 
branch office of the department. Broad- 
ening out of the electrical bureau is 
necessitated by the greatly increased 
work required, as is definitely shown 
in the figures of the annual report. Mr. 
Forsyth will be in charge of! both the 
Brooklyn office and the headquarters 
at 123 William Street. The latter head- 
quarters is crowded to overflowing with 
inspectors’ desks, files and whatnot so 
that to secure additional space was im- 
perative. 

Following are some of the pertinent 
extracts from the report of committee: 

Since the annual election of the board 
in May, 1922, the committee has con- 
sisted of Messrs. W. S. Brown, R. C. 
Christopher, Hart Darlington, F. A. 
Hubbard, W. B. Ogden, C. W. Sparks 
and James A. Swinnerton; President O. 
E. Lane and Vice-President Whitney 
Palache being ex-officio members. 

The committee organized after the 
annual election in May, 1922, by the 
election of the following officers: R. C. 
Christopher, chairman; Hart Darling- 
ton, vice-chairman; James A. Swinner- 
ton, delegate to Committee on Patents. 
Electric Light, Heat and Power Installa- 

tions 

Total inspections, 258,296; 
over last year, 18,086. 

Applications for approval of electric 
light and power equipments, 118,391; 
increase over last year, 11,352. 

New electric certificates issued, 107,- 
226; increase over last year, 6,786. 

Inspection of Existing Equipments 
Ruildings completely inspected.. 2,435 
Xquipments completely inspected 9,930 


increase 


Equipments found defective..... 5,638 

Equipments found satisfactory... 4,292 

Equipments where defects were 
CONGUE <a cca Vien etmesuenatoues 6,192 


Buildings bulletined as defective. 989 
Buildings bulletined as corrected. 858 
Total MASpPectiONs ... 66.0. obc002 6% 30,541 
Electrical Fires 

Five hundred and forty:eight fires of 
reported electrical origin were called to 
our attention during the year. It was 
found upon investigation that three hun- 
dred and eleven were attributable to 
electricity and caused an aggregate loss 
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of $205,883.58. The important causes 
are listed as follows: 

Nineteen due to grounding of con- 
ductors inside of conduits or in contact 
with other metal work; loss, $23,430. 

Thirteen due to short circuits devel- 
oping in flexible cords; loss, $46,450. 

Six due to short circuits in lamps and 
sockets; loss, $1,905. 

Twenty-five due to disturbance in mo- 
tor windings; loss, $2,895. 

Ninety-one due to overheated electric 
pressing irons being left in contact with 
inflammable material; loss, $116,042. 

Six due to defective construction or 
improper assembly of electrically ope- 
rated toy trains; loss, $3,000. 

Three due to short circuits in cords 
or due to tinsel in contact with base of 
lamps on Xmas trees; loss, $2,000. 

Of the total loss $189,749 is directly 
chargeable to new electric equipments 
or alterations and extensions made 
without the knowledge or approval of 
this department. Of this sum $61,350 
was sustained in risks containing de- 
fective electrical equipment of which 
notice had been sent to company mem. 
bers, thus leaving $16,134 as represent- 
ing the loss from equipments which 
according to our records were in satis- 
factory condition at time of inspection. 

Fires due to overheated electric press- 
ing irons left in contact with inflam- 
mable material again show a substan- 
tial increase in number and amount of 
loss. Similar increases have occurred 
for several years. This is the worst 
electrical fire hazard with which we 
have to contend. The only reliable 
safeguard thus far suggested is an auto- 
matic electric pressing iron which shuts 
off the current before the iron has over- 
heated sufficiently to become danger- 
ous 


GET NORTHWESTERN CASUALTY 
Greene & Goetschius, New York, 
have been appointed state managers of 
the Northwestern Casualty & Surety. 


Important Burglary 
Decision in Maryland 


ROB SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES 





Bank Had No Book Record as Required 
By Agreement With 
Company 





A decision of importance to burglary 
insurance companies has been rendered 
by the Court of Appeals of the State of 
Maryland in the case of the First Na- 
tional Bank of St. Mary’s vs. Maryland 
Casualty Company. 

The Maryland Casualty Company 
issued to the bank insurance aggrega- 
ting $60,000.00 on the form of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, Standard 
Bank Burglary and Robbery Policy, 
1918 edition. 

On the night of November 12-13th, 
1920, the fire proof vault was forcibly 
and violently entered, and an attempt 
thereof, unsuccessful, was made to 
open the safe. Safety boxes contained 
in the vault were forcibly and violently 
entered, and property of the renters 
and the patrons of the bank aggrega- 
ting $11,164.55 was stolen. The com- 
pany denied liability for the contents 
of these safety deposit boxes on the 
grounds that the bank had no book 
record, as required by Special Agree- 
ment No. 2, Section (c) of the policies 
referred to, but admitted liability and 
paid for damages to the equipment. 

The court, in its decision, upheld the 
contention of the Maryland Casualty. 

The controversy was argued on the 
one point alone, and no point was made 
in the argument of the liability of the 
bank to its customers, which Miability 
was in this case admitted. 

The case for the defendant was 
handled by its counsel, Walter L. 
Clark, of Baltimore. The plaintiff’s 
counsel was William L. Loker and Mar- 
bury, Gosnell and Williams. 
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loss through automobile thefts in New —— —— 
aggre opowncem ft York State for 1922 is conservative. It Bar 
acKS uto © eIts was made as the result of a number 
: of informal conferences at Albany be- Incorporated 1849 Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 
m, ¥. S088 Srnsenese ET stag tween weriens Beers Steere & S WHE 
recent meeting of their association 
oe . District Attorney Dana Wallace of 
Says 43 States Seek New Laws to Curb Queens, chairman of the legislative Home 
Depredations of the Daring committee of the Association of Fed- t 
Auto Crook eral and State District Attorneys, 
quoted that figure in his official report, : n 
That automobile stealing is not a Which also stressed the need for some Fire & Marine Insurance Com an Ww. 
subject solely for insurance companies binding a = — the ever- p y the 
to combat unaided is proved by the in- ee ee ee hy 
5 . , : Heavy Gain In Thefts New 
terest displayed by the daily press in From an official source of informa- SPRINGFIELD, MASS. first 1 
this subject. Each year the “New tion the “New York Herald” is able to loss 
York Herald” runs a series of articles publish exclusively the Police Depart- subje: 
on the extent and evil consequences of — a Pe sm vet bag es Metropolitan Fire Agent Service Department “ee 
men bile aheslins i tates as number of automobiles stolen in this appe 
oe “ since : oe _— _— to — city and the approximate valuation, C. G. Smith Geo. A. Hill, Jr., Special Agent and r 
in progressive action that will restrict syeraging a little more than $1,000 per noon, 
the amount of valuable property that car. According to a report recently 1 Liberty Street 1 Liberty Street 12 0’ 
annually 1s carried away by automo- compiled by Deputy Police Commis- he st 
bile crooks. The first of these articles 7101. — 1 = Leach, gor _— i kom 
for 1923 appeared Monday morning on New York City xa ae ae ie sible to stem the tide of thefts without, million automobiles, a valued output of h - 
the front page of the “Herald.” Parts police trie elbor ad pr to wong ; Rhine success. The recent accounts of the dis-j} more than $2,275,000,000, the coming <r 
of it are reproduced herewith to give at $7 867 908 This - - pect ne _ covery of a five State automobile con-}¥}/ year will add that much more to the “ 
insurance readers an insight into the sutlenebe "and the actual eaame coast spiracy, in which mote San 2,000 au-y/problem of automobile legislation, the 
manner in which the subject is treated safely be laced at more than $8 000.- tomobiles were stolen and disposed of, ||| Inasmuch as the total estimated hen 
ie aunalbaen: ga Ae Bo the ataeint <0 pt showed how easy it is for an organized registration of automobiles for the en. ih e 
Aroused by the increase in number show that only 6,806 7A ser i were | fang of thieves to reap a tremendous _ tire United States is 11,500,000 and as age ¢ 
of automobiles stolen in New York stolen, the increase being 295 cig harvest at the expense of automobile New York’s share of that number but t 
City and throughout the State, and by 1999. ‘Agnenting teenie: dita, =. = this and other States. amounts to 1,100,000 or more, it is but when 
a recent statement that the total of the increase in stolen cars is far great- 43 States Seek New Laws pe regs ga “ea New York’s per- destr 
such losses had mounted to more than er than that indicated by the police When it is realized that there are na preete osses by theft lead with a Mr 
$12,000,000 in 1922, police officials, au- figures. some 10,250,000 automobiles (not in- P'® majority, and therefore that when} 2 
tomobile and insurance men, as well as With the loss in New York City alone cluding trucks or omnibuses) in the i P soi et a question of remedial as 
the general public, are demanding that of practically $8,000,000 the estimate United States and the output for the ae the Empire State May Bees- with 
some adequate legislation be adopted of $12,000,000 for the entire State can coming year will be exceedingly heavy, he Ye we. age to be in the lead} jo 
in this State. New York is admittedly be considered low, for the automobile some idea of what will have to be done S ne ay 0 ators: of other neighboring ore 
the base of operations of the automo- situation in Albany, Buffalo, Syracuse along legislative lines can be obtained. etenatged ‘hin indicated clearly that they struc 
bile thief from this and other States, and other cities is also critical, due in Exactly forty-three States are drafting pein —_ New York in the matter Whil 
and just as the Empire State leads the main to the lack of proper legisla. more stringent automobile laws this a such legislation and to a great ex- press 
every other in the number of cars _ tion, and not to lack of energy on the year and in each State a mass of sig- pend og be guided by the success or sura! 
owned and operated, so the thefts and part of police or insurance detective nificant evidence is being produced to pe ee _ whatever attempts are to be woul 
losses of automobiles in this State head agencies. The State police, the police show the absolute necessity of such ee a obtaining legislative rem- H 
o-ge Siti ities . of every city in the State, and individ- legislation. With the usual annual out- edy for the critical situation. ‘ ne 
he estimate o ,000,000 as the rencies i 2 g imate -he 
ual agencies have done everything pos put of approximately two and one-half MAY CONSTRUE VALUED POLICY celed 
cance 
Commissioner McMahan Asked to Pass his } 
on Valued Policy Law in Connection that 
With Replacement Option ed th 
. ee re H 
Actual market value for all securities Insurance Commissioner John J. Mc- ‘ene 
Mahan, of South Carolina, has been loss 
asked to construe the valued policy Tt 
law of South Carolina in connection h 
with the option for replacement which = 
is made a part of the standard policy ve 
D. H. Dunham, President D. H. Dunham, President H. M. Grats, President of the state, and insurance underwriters Befo: 
Weal Bassett, Vice-President Neal Bassett, Vice-President D. H. Dunham, Vice-President operating in the Palmetto State are Bam 
Jehn Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer Neal Bassett, Vice-President very much interested in the outcome. asker 
pd poy em Ase’t Sec’y A. H. Hassinger, Secretary John Kay, Treasurer On more than one occasion, preced- 
myder, Secretary A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y ing insurance commissioners have been 0 
: requested to issue a ruling on this ques- 
THE THE tion, for there is little doubt that if the T. E. 
7 companies can exercise the replacement 
a option it might often be used to advan 
& tage in a loss adjustment where the 
INSURANCE Co. 2 A valued policy law would otherwise com- Or 
pel an excessive settlement. But none valty 
of Newark, B. J. of them have been willing to in any fecte 
INSURANCE Co. INSURANCE CO. way limit the valued policy law of the and 
of ef Philadelphia state, and it is hoped that Commissioner insu 
Samesegete Organized 1654 McMahan will prove impartial and will | gy 
Organized 1854 Organized 1853 ing to consider carefully the arguments Okla 
Statement January 1, 1923 ot the insurance interests. 26, 
Statement January 1, 1923 ASSETS Statement January 1, 1923 Commissioner McMahan is also inter- held 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES AND LIABILITIES ested in a case which involves the look 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES valued policy law of the state; where 
Capi Capital ...........$1,250,000 I y d uent 
pital ...........$ 600,000 Capital ..........$1,000,000 the attorneys for a claimant conten the 
Reserve Reinsur- Reserve _Reinsur- —e ii that under the valued policy law, m& stitu 
ance Funds ..... 1,562,267 ance Fund ...... 5,021,670 ance Fund 2,240,988 chinery which is attached to the puild- the 
Reserve all other Reserve all other Secon ale . iain ilies sii ing, becomes a part of the —s om the 
otner therefore settlement must be ™ P 
tome la — liabilities ....... 1,405,201 liabilities ....... 267,721 under the valued policy clause. In t8¢ |  ¢yty 
P eeeeee ’ Net Surplus ..... 2,840,571 Net Surplus ..... 851,855 particular case in question, the mort: ‘Okle 
. gagee carried insurance on the ma MI 
Total ............$8,185,240 Total ...........$10,517,442 Total ...........$4,860,509 chinery and collected same after the tary 
‘ fire, which caused the interested com hom 
Polieyholders Surplus, $1,380,027 Policyhelders Surplus, $4,000,571 Policyholders Surplus, $1,851,855 panies to contend that this insuratl bs 
must contribute fully in the settee mot 
In reply, the attorney for the rr gp Prov 
who owned the property, brought = Tule 
the contention that machinery bee _ 
. building, under the valued policy ’ ty 
e é to 
Loyal to friends and loyal age and the matter now seems to be SP olat 
y & nts the Insurance Commissioner, althoug® Tegi 
it may be that the courts of the og and 
will be called upon before the matter and 
finally decided. age) 
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Bament Speaks On 
What is a Fire Loss 


WHEN DOES FIRE COMMENCE? 








Home Adjuster Gives Address on Ques- 
tions Arising From Losses By 
Fires and Explosions 





W. N. Bament, general adjuster of 
the Home, speaking before the regu- 
lar monthly meeting of the Suburban 
New York Field Club, Monday, spoke 
first upon the question of what is a fire 
loss and when does it occur. On this 
subject he recited instances and condi- 
tions surrounding some fires which 
happened on or slightly before noon 
and reached other property in the after- 
noon, the policies on which expire at 
12 o’clock. Companies in these cases, 
he stated, are only liable for losses at 
the time the fire starts. 


He went on to say that a concern is 
held responsible for fallen walls re- 
sulting from a fire. He spoke of the 
Armour explosion in Chicago and of 
the many decisions in the cases of fires 
when explosions followed. He said that 
the companies are held liable for dam- 
age caused by either fire or destruction 
but that they are not held responsible 
when adjacent walls or buildings are 
destroyed by concussion. 

Mr. Bament spoke of an unsettled 
case where a house was being moved 
on a barge. The barge sprang a leak 
with the result that it listed, causing 
the house to slide off into shallow 
water. The house was declared an ob- 
struction to navigation and _ burned. 
While the case is still pending he ex- 
pressed the opinion that both the in- 
surance company and the contractor 
would have to stand part of the loss. 

He spoke about a loss in the case of 
a policy not having been officially can- 
celed. In this case a man requested 
cancellation, but before it was obtained 
his property burned. The court ruled 
that as soon as cancellation is request- 
ed the policy ceases to exist. 

He also touched upon the subjects of 
ng inventories and consequential 
oss. 

The dinner before the address was 
well attended and his speech was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm and applause. 
Before the meeting adjourned Mr. 
Bament answered numerous questions 
asked him by the club members. 





OKLAHOMA CASUALTY ASS’N 





T. E. Braniff Heads Organization to Put 
Into Effect New Acquisition 
Cost Rules 





Organization of the Oklahoma Cas- 
vally and Surety Association was ef- 
fected at a meeting of general agents 
and branch office managers of casualty 
insurance and bonding! companies from 
all parts of the State of Oklahoma, at 
Oklahoma City, Monday afternoon, Jan. 
26. Two previous meetings had been 
held, during which preliminary work 
looking to the formation of a perma- 
hent organization was disposed of. At 
the final meeting last Monday the con- 
stitution and by-laws was adopted, and 
the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 

President, T. E. Braniff, Oklahoma 
City; first vice-president, O. J. Evans, 
‘Oklahoma City; second vice-president, 
M. L. Bragdon, Muskogee, Okla.; secre. 
tary-treasurer, Walter H. Lewis, Okla- 
homa City. 

The association was formed to pro- 
mote good practices and to enforce the 
Provisions of the new acquisition cost 
Tules, and monthly meetings will be 
held hereafter alternately at Oklahoma 
City, Tulsa and Muskogee. The asso- 
ciation voted to limit the number of 
Tegional agencies in Oklahoma to three, 
and designated Oklahoma City, Tulsa 
and Muskogee as the three regional 
agency points, 


























Ocean Marine 
DIRECT 





HE Home of New York and The 
Franklin Fire of Philadelphia are now 
especially equipped to directly care for 

the ocean marine business of agents. All 

lines covered on application through the 
home office of the companies at 91 William 

Street, New York. 


Department. 


Address The Marine 
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The Franklin Fire Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia 


Elbridge G. Snow, President 
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Reciprocals’ Figures 
On Interesting Growth 


SOME DOUBLE SIZE IN 5 YEARS 


Certain Automobile Exchanges Which 
Show Surprising Growth in Assets; 
Key Rating Book Out 








In view of the vigorous assault being 
made on the reciprocal and inter-insur- 
ance exchanges by the stock company 
representatives, the financial showing 
of these insurers as reported in the 
new “Best’s Insurance Guide With Key 
Ratings,” contains considerable food 
for speculation. In former years key 
ratings were not given to reciprocal 
and inter-insurance exchanges by Best. 
In the annual volume this year, how- 
ever, there are printed for a period of 
years total cash assets, net cash sur- 
plus, unearned premiums, net premiums 
or assessments received, total cash in- 
come, net losses paid with their ratios, 
expense paid with their ratios and total 
disbursements. Some of these ex- 
changes hav: doubled their assets 
within the past five years; some have 
gone back. 

The American Exchange Underwrit- 
ers, of New York, (Weed & Kennedy) 
had total cash assets in 1917 of $611,105, 
while at the end of 1921 they were 
$1,244,402. The surplus grew to nearly 
$1,000,000, and in 1921 the net losses 
paid ratio was 6.9, as compared with 
66.7 in 1917, 

The Associated Employers Reciprocal 
of Chicago (Sherman & Ellis) increased 
its total cash assets from $780,430 in 
1917 to $1,756,437 in 1921. Its net paid 
loss ratio was 71.9 in 1921 and for five 
years has averaged 52.4. 

The Belt Automobile Indemnity As- 
sociation, of El Paso, Ill, (Alyea & 
Nichols Company) jumped its total 
cash assets from $151,006 in 1917 to 
$457,771 in 1921. Its net paid loss ratio 
in 1921 was 65.4; its expenses paid 
ratio for a period of five years has 
been 39.6. 

The Bituminous Casualty Exchange, 
of Rock Island, Ill., has gone ahead fast 
in assets. Its total cash assets were 
$31,066 in 1917 and $428,022 in 1921. 
However, 1921 was a bad loss year, the 
ratio being 80.9. 

The Canner Exchange Subscribers, 
of Chicago, (Lansing B. Warner) jump- 
ed its cash assets from $542,046 in 1917 
to $1,264,505 in 1921. It returned sav- 
ings to members of $488,631 in 1921. 

The Casualty Reciprocal Exchange, 
Kansas City, (Bruce Dodson) jumped 
its cash assets from $425,690 to $1,123,- 
730 in the five-year period ending De- 
cember 31, 1921. It returned $197,691 
savings to members in 1921. Its total 
disbursements in 1921 were $931,768. 

The Consolidated Underwriters, of 
Kansas City, had total cash assets at 
the end of 1917 of $1,204,838, while at 
the end of last year its total cash assets 
were $2,107,161. Net premiums or as- 
sessments received last year were near- 
ly $3,000,000, while net paid losses were 
nearly $2,400,000. 

Grows From $26 

In 1917 the total cash assets of the 
Continental Auto Insurance Association 
of Springfield, ll., amounted to $26. 
Last December they were $284,262. 

The Equitable Casualty Underwrit- 
ers, of Chicago, (Smith-Lawson-Coombs 
Company) in three years jumped assets 
from $53,760 to $201,778. 

The Illinois Automobile Insurance 
Exchange, of Bloomington, Ill., had as- 
gets of $60,653 in 1917 and $358,727 at 
the beginning of 1922. Its ratio of net 
losses paid was 62.3; its ratio of ex- 
penses paid was 45.7 for 1921. 

The Individual Underwriters of New 
York (Ernest W. Brown) jumped total 
assets from $854,582 in 1917 to $1,581,- 
245 in 1921. It had a net loss ratio in 
1921 of 27.4 and the expenses paid ratio 
was 22.9. 

One of the biggest growths was that 
of the Inter-insurance Exchange of the 
Automobile Club of Southern California. 
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Its assets grew from $250,000 in 1917 
to $2,200,000 in 1921. 

The Inter-insurance Exchange of the 
Chicago Motor Club jumped from $16,- 
300 in 1917 to $566,000 in 1921. 

The Inter-insurance Exchange of the 
Illinois Automobile Club of Chicago 
shot ahead from $40,698 of assets to 
$525,700. 

Lumbermen’s Reciprocals 

The four lumbermen’s reciprocals 
which had the most assets at the be- 
ginning of 1922 are the Lumbermen’s 
Reciprocal of Houston, Texas, with 
$788,512; the Lumbermen’s Underwrit- 
ing Alliance of Kansas City, with 
$2,628,163; the Manufacturers’ Lumber- 
men’s Underwriters of Kansas City, 
with $2,148,344, and the Retail Lumber- 
men’s Inter-insurance Exchange, of 
Minneapolis, with $965,335. 

The New York Reciprocal Underwrit- 
ers (Ernest W. Brown), with $2,927,408 
assets at the end of 1921, had a total 
cash income of $1,183,169, a net loss 
ratio of 7.1, and an expense ratio of 20.7. 

The North American Inter-Insurers 
of the City of New York, (Benedict & 
Benedict) doubled its cash assets in 
five years. 

The Pennsylvania Indemnity Ex- 
change, of Philadelphia, went from 
$249,253 in 1917 to $748,000 in 1921. 

The Underwriters Exchange of North 
Carolina had $1,703,233 assets January 
1, 1922, and in 1921 had net loss ratio 
of 5.7. 

Another reciprocal which has grown 
fast is the Wholesale Grocery Subscrib- 
ers at Warner Inter-Insurance Bureau, 
Chicago, (Lansing B. Warner) which on 
December 31, 1920, had $843,900 assets. 
Its assets at the end of 1921 were $565,- 
029, the reduction being caused by a 
change in method of returned savings. 





MAKES CRITICISM A CRIME 
Bill Introduced in Michigan Legislature 
to Protect Reciprocals From 
Stock Company Attacks 
Lansing, Feb. 6.—A_ bill introduced 
in the House of the Michigan Legisla- 
ture by Representative Milton Palmer, 
Detroit, would make it a misdemeanor, 
punishable by a fine of $1,000 or im- 
prisonment in the county jail for one 
year, or both, to make derogatory re- 
marks reflecting on the financial sta- 
bility of fraternal insurance companies, 
reciprocal exchanges and other insur- 

ers. The bill follows: 

“Any person who shall make, utter, 
circulate or transmit to another or 
others, any statement, untrue in fact, 
derogatory to the financial condition 
of any fraternal insurance society, in- 
surance corporation, insurance com- 
pany, reciprocal exchange, or other in- 
surer, doing business in this state, and 
shall thereby injure any such fraternal 
insurance society, insurance corpora- 
tion, insurance company, reciprocal ex- 
change, or other insurer, or who shall 
counsel, aid, procure or induce another 
to originate, make, utter, transmit or 
circulate any such statement with like 
purpose shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction, shall be 
fined not to exceed one thousand dol- 
lars or imprisoned in the county jail 
for a period not exceeding one year, or 
both such tine and imprisonment.” 

T. L. TRIMBLE, ASSISTANT SEC’Y 

T. Lee Trimble has been elected an 
assistant secretary of the Superior Fire, 
of Pittsburgh. He is the son of A. H. 
Trimble, president of the company, and 
has been with the company since 1919, 
his previous experience being with the 
Allegheny County Board of Fire Under. 
writers. 





VIRGINIA FIELD CLUB 

Reorganization of the Virginia Field 
Club was effected Monday, Feb. 5, at a 
meeting held at Rueger’s Hotel, Rich- 
mond. Officers were elected as follows: 
Robert W. Prichard, Jr., Petersburg In- 
surance Company, president; George 
McG.Goodridge, Fireman’s Fund, vice- 
president; Cary P. Carr, American 
Eagle, secretary-treasurer. 


National Liberty Wins 
Against J. G. Rolker 


BALTIMORE OFFICE A BRANCH 








Payment of Commissions to Rolker Did 
Not Alter Status of Office, 
Says Court 


+ 


In the case of the National Liberty 
against John G. Rolker and Johm G. 
ktolker, Inc., the Hon. John C. Rose, 
Judge of the United States District 
Court, on February 5 handed down the 
interlocutory decree that follows: 

“(1) Adjudged by the United States 
District Court for the District of Mary- 
land that the insurance office conducted 
in Baltimore by the defendant, John G. 
Kolker, and his successor, John G. Kol- 
ker, Inc., was from its inception and up 
until, to-wit, December 31, 1922, date 
included, a branch office of the National 
Liberty Insurance Company, and that 
the said John G. Rolker and his suc- 
cessor, John G. Rolker, Iinc., were 
branch managers for said company; 
that business conducted in said branch 
office, with the exception of the busi- 
ness received from brokers and_ busi- 
ness placed by John G, Roiker and John 
G. Koiker, Inc., with brokers or agents 
ot other companies, was the business of 
the plainuif, National Liberty [Insurance 
Company of America and not of said 
John G. Kolker or John G. Rolker, Inc. 

“(2) It is turther adjudged that the 
solicitors attached to said office, num- 
bering 1n all sixty-three, were under the 
laws of Maryland as they now exist, 
solicitors of the said National Liberty 
Insurance Company of America and not 
ot said John G. Jcolker or of John G. 
Rolker, Inc. 

“(3) It is further adjudged that the 
expirations of the policies of plaintiff, 
the National Liberty Insurance Com- 
pany of America, issued by or through 
said branch office Other than those 
issued in connection with the brokerage 
business transacted by the said John G. 
Rolker and the said John G. Rolker, 
Inc., as aforesaid, and certain personal 
business of the said John G. Rolker, 
together with all records appertaining 
or relating to the same, are as against 
the said John G. Rolker and the said 
John G. Rolker, Inc., the property of the 
plaintiff and not of the said John G. 
Kolker or of the said John G. Rolker, 
Inc.” 

For the purpose of ascertaining the 
facts upon which to decide the National 
Liberty's plea for an injunction, the 
Court appointed T. T. Tongue, of Balti- 
iore, Md., special referee to examine 
und audit the files and records of the 
Baltimore office and to file with the 
Court a report of his findings, including 
the names of solicitors who elect to 
remain with the National Liberty. 

It will be recalled that the testimony 
showed that prior to 1910 John G. Rol- 
ker was manager of the Baltimore 
branch of the National Liberty on a 
fixed salary, and that subsequent to 
1910 he received a commission and no 
salary. 

Throughout the litigation it has been 
conceded by the National Liberty that 
an agent is the owner of the good will 
created by him, and that the expira- 
tions are his property and not the prop- 
erty of the company. 

The only point of contention in this 
litigation has been the legal status of 
the Baltimore office subsequent to 1910, 
the National Liberty contending that it 
was still a branch office and that only 
the method of compensation to Mr. Rol. 
ker had been changed. 

This view was sustained by Judge 
Rose, who found that the Baltimore of- 
fice was a branch office of the National 
Liberty up to December 31, 1922, and 
that the business was that of the Na- 
tional Liberty. 

The decision of Judge Rose was a 
decisive victory for the National Lib- 
erty in this litigation as to the legal 
question involved, the relief in the na- 
ture of an injunction being deferred 
pending the report of the referee. 
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Crum & Forster only a few days ago. 








of less than $1,000,000. 
The court held that the defendant 
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A friend of ours invited us the other In other words, “orders” to-our mind ing 
night to a dinner at which some alleged are more useful and _ profitable than 7 
high light of a sales specialist was _ oratory. oa 
going to talk. Maybe you reeall the famous race dri 
“You'll learn something about how between the hare and the tortoise. Ag cig 
to sell,” said our friend, “for this guy we look at it the hare was a “salesman” an 
is the Big Noise when it comes to and the slow-moving, but industrious 
teaching folks the alpha and omega of tortoise was merely an “order taker,” 0p 
the profession.” but we recall that he won the event or 
Well, we weren’t much convinced, and all the bookmakers and stable boys tio 
having listened in on a good deal of went flat broke. be 
this sigh and psychology stuff about So, here’s to you, you good, earnest, gil 
commercial persuasion, but the dinner loyal, diligent, unsung, Hiomely, old- ly 
part of it looked good, so we capitu- fashioned, dependable, bring-home-the- th 
lated and went. bacon, order-takers. gu 
And we heard some talk. Nothing Nobody sings your praises; nobody pli 
new, you understand, but a regular pro- makes after-dinner speeches lauding 
fessional handout, all about gaining the your qualities; nobody pins any medals Pe 
prospect’s “attention,” “interest,” and on your coats or vests; but when the Ss 
“conviction,” “dotted line signatures,” year’s business is all in out of the wet ; 
and all the rest of it. and the books are closed, a whole lot ” 
Of course, the speaker also told all of it is due to your ceaseless, ever- 
about how to select salesmen; how the lasting plugging, and salute you first to 
brunette type was superior to the and then render unto Caesar the things th 
blonde or vice versa, I’ve forgotten that are his, providing, of course, there in 
which, are any. _ 
Likewise he gave a dissertation on After the speaker (we came near for- ‘c 
the relative merits of the round, square getting all about him) finished he got ‘sl 
and fat-headed species, dress, deport-  « great round of applause, but we didn't at 
ment and we don’t know what else. do any of the cheering ourself, we were a 
Oh, yes, we do, he said most solici- too busy thinking of the world-beating fr 
tors were merely order takers and not “salesmen” we had hired in the past - 
salesmen. and how they wrote beautiful letters 
Now, that’s interesting because we've and soaked up drawing accounts and 
come to have a lot of respect for the at last faded into the dim and misty e 
“order taker” because, B’gosh, we’ve distance of the might have been. ir 
found that the salesman doesn’t always So, come on, friends, ask us to all of 
take orders. He frequently doesn’t’ the dinners you can afford, but don't fe 
bother about a little matter like get- expect us to get wildly enthusiastic tl 
ting the business; that’s evidently too when the “we have with us to-night W 
ordinary and plebeian a task. chap” talks about and_ glorifies the r 
Now, we haven’t any statistics on  super-salesman and “lamb bastes” the 0 
this subject, but when it comes to a order taker. W 
race for results, we’ll stick a bet on We know ’em both. a 
the good old plugging order taker and y 
let the other fellows back the favorite. : t 
For order takers at least take orders his Waadha_ ¥ 
and “orders” are what we need in the . 
home office and factory. I 
U. S. MANAGERS FOR WESTERN MISSISSIPPI FINES REDUCED 
Crum & Forster Honored By Getting 142 Companies Must Pay $1,000,000 Now 
Management of, Another Company; Instead of $8,000,000; May Carry 1 
Allied With British America Case to Washington t 
Crum & Forster have been appointed Through a decision of the State Su- . 
United States managers for the West- preme Court of Mississippi on February 
ern Assurance of Toronto to keep the 5 the total fines of $8,000,000 assessed 1 
close co-ordination that exists between against 142 fire insurance companies ) 
— ee of the been = for alleged violation of the anti-trust 
the British America, control of the lat- : ’ — snd 
ter company having been purchased by law, have been reduced to an aggregate | 


It is announced that there will be no 
radical change in the agency plant of 
either company and to the facilities of 
these companies will be added the im- 
mense support of the Crum & Forster 
group. 

The Western was organized in 1851 
and writes in every state except Ver- 
mont. It is an extremely progressive 
company and one which is held in the 
highest esteem in the fire insurance 
field. Admitted assets of the United 
States branch were at the end of 1921, 
according to the New York State Insur- 
ance Department, $4,835,545, and a net 
surplus, including deposit capital, of 
$1,599,555. 





ROANOKE APPOINTMENT 

Albert C. Word, Virginia state agent 
for the Phoenix of London and affiliated 
companies, has planted the United Fire. 
men’s of Philadelphia with Andrews- 
Tate-Yost, Inc., Roanoke, this being the 
first local connection made by that com- 
pany since it was admitted to Virginia 
recently. 


companies should be penalized only for 
two years, exclusive of Sundays, 1! 
stead of thirteen years, as held by the 
chancellor. Each company operating 
two years in the state is now held for 
$15,650. As the companies maintain 
they did not violate the anti-trust law, 
they purpose to fight for entire cal- 
cellation of the fines, even to taking the 
case to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 





DISSENSION IN ORGANIZATION 

The New York Mutual Casualty Taxi 
cab Insurance Association and the Mer 
chants’ Mutual Automobile Liability are 
believed to have withdrawn from the 
proposed organization of the New York 
State Association of Mutual Casualty 
Companies on account of dissension 
over the rating problems in regard ' 
taxicab risks in New York City. It 
said that certain companies tried t 
dominate the rating. conditions and . 
sisted upon a material concession, 12 
the rates as agreed, wpon by the Super 
intendent of Insurance, . wnt 
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G. P, Peck’s Memories 
Of Early Rating Days 


25 MEN RATED SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








Retiring President of Underwriters’ 
Association of New York State 
Indulges in Reminiscences 





George P. Peck gave some interest- 
ing data about the Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of New York State in his ad- 
dress as retiring president. This asso- 
ciation is one of the oldest in existence, 
and more than one hundred insurance 
men who were once members of the 
organization hold down executive posi- 
tions of responsibility. Mr. Peck has 
been with the association since the be- 
ginning and in the early days gave free- 
ly of his services in helping to make 
the rates which form the basis and 
guides in the schedules now being ap- 
plied in uniform rating. 

Speaking of the pioneer days, Mr. 
Peck says he can well remember when 
Syracuse was rated by twenty-five men, 
of whom he was one. 

We devoted the best part of a week 
to tramping up and down the stairs of 
the business section with a little card 
in our hands,” he said. “This card had 
maybe five or six items on it, such as 
‘charge for open elevators and stairs,’ 
‘skylights,’ ‘chimneys,’ ‘dirty, condition,’ 
etc., with notation as to casks and pails, 
and standpipe and hose for credits, and 
from this little schedule our present 
schedule was patterned. 

Compared Notes 

“Then we met and the committees 
compared notes, especially those hav- 
ing different sides of the same streets 
of the city, and we harmonized any dif- 
ferences in rates between one side of 
the street and the other until we had 
what we thought was a fair tariff of 
rates. After we had all of this done 
our troubles commenced because we 
were compelled to submit it to the 
agents for approval and each agent 
wanted a lower rate for his pet cus- 
tomer. The arguments pro and con 
were of considerable amplitude.” 

Discussing the present system, Mr. 
Peck said: 

“These are the days of bureaus—bu- 
reaus of inspection, bureaus of rating, 
bureaus of adjusting—and much of the 
work that the older special agents were 
forced to do you are now relieved of 
by these bureaus. It should be a mat- 
ter of regret to you that such is the 
case, for the reason that you do not 
come into close contact with all that 
goes to make up the judgment of a risk 
from an underwriting standpoint. You 
cannot measure the hazards of the risk 
intelligently from a bureau survey; you 
must see them yourselves and dig into 
them, and when you have done ‘this 
you are in better position to know what 
the rate should be. The same is true 
in the adjustment of losses because 
your underwriting judgment is largely 
formed from your knowledge of the sus- 
ceptibility of the property you insure 
and its probable damage by fire and 
water,” 

On September 8, 1922, the Underwrit- 
ers Association of New York State 
Passed out of existence as an indepen- 
dent organization and its administrative 
affairs were taken over by the New 
_— Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 

on. 

Just previous to 1883 the fire losses 
in the eastern part of the country on 
Paper and pulp mills, flour and feed 
mills, and tanneries were so heavy that 
the field men of New York, New Eng- 
land and Pennsylvania were called to- 
gether to adopt some schedule that 
Would put these classes on a paying 
basis. _The coming together to rate 
these risks suggested a permanent or- 
ganization of field men to rate all 
Classes and from this the New England 
Exchange, the Underwriters Associa- 


tion of New York State, and the Under- 
writers of the Middle Department were 
formed. 


The first meeting held by the Under- 
writers Association of New York State 
was on June 138, 1883, in the hall of the 
Y. M. C. A. at Syracuse, when the fol- 
lowing were present and formed a tem- 
porary organization: 

E. T. Atwood, J. J. Babcock, Geo. W. Babb, 
ji., J. W. Barley, L. L. Barney, H. F. 
well, Geo. W. Burchell, A. M. Burtis, S. G. 
Chard. M. O. Dennis, D. J. DeQamp, R. V. 
Jitt, Chas. W. DuBois, Geo. M. Elwood, 
G. A. Furness, Henry E. Hess, Chas. H. Hibbs, 
James W. Hodges, W. A. Holman, A. P. Howes, 
Geo. C. Howe, Chas. R. Knowles, E, J. Knowles, 
W. P. Lamb, R. A. Little, A. N. Locke, John 
Marr, C F. Paige, O. W. Palmer, S. G. Parsons, 
J. B. Phelps, E. P. Piper, Daniel Prentice, 
J. Q. Shaeffer, T. P. Stowell, Robert Stenson, 
Thos. Turnbull, C. H. Van Antwerp, J. H. Van 
Buren, W. H. Van Every, J. B. Visscher, John 
C Welch, James L. Willard, T. C. Alexander, 
1. F. Dudley, E. A Curtiss, M. F. Driscoll and 
H. B. Smith. 

These were the men who without any 
guide except their underwriting knowl- 
edge of what a fair rate should be, 
blazed the trail to the present sched- 
ules of rates for all classes of business; 
and all the various rating schedules 
were built up from those made by these 
pioneers. 


Suggestion of DeCamp 


At this meeting D. J. DeCamp moved 
that “we organize ourselves into an 
association to be known as ‘The New 
York State Insurance Exchange’ (after- 
wards changed to the Underwriters As- 
sociation of New York State), member- 
ship to be open to all persons regularly 
engaged in or having charge of the New 
York field work of any fire insurance 
company.” 

You will note from the following how 
reluctant the companies were to make 
any pledges, for it is part of the min- 
utes of this meeting that “no company 
is pledged to any course of action; the 
New York State Insurance Exchange 
relying on the honor and good faith of 
its members to carry on the work.” 
“The object shall be the continuance 
of the work of assisting in organization 
of local boards and formation of local 
tariffs which has already been so suc- 
cessfully carried on by a special com- 
mittee.” 

The dues were $5 for each member, 
to carry on the work. The first presi- 
dent was J. H. Van Buren, special agent 
of the Connecticut; the first vice-presi- 
dent, A. M. Burtis, special agent of the 
Home; secretary, A. H. Wray of the 
Commercial Union. The meetings were 
generally held at the Globe Hotel, Syra- 
cuse, now occupied by E. W. Edwards 
& Son as a department store. 


The first regular meeting of the asso- 
ciation was held on the second Tuesday 
in July, the 10th and 11th, 1883, at Sara- 
toga, N. Y., forty-nine members present. 
The exchange divided the state into 
nineteen sections and appointed com- 
mittees for each section. 

The third meeting was held at Syra- 
cuse, September 12 and 13, 1883, and at 
that meeting H. C. Eddy was made sec- 
retary. 

First Minimum Rate Table 


The first minimum rate table 
adopted January 13, 1884. 

In 1884 J. M. Hodges was elected sec- 
retary. 

The first annual meeting was held at 
the Springs House, Richfield Springs, 
N. Y., June 10 and 11, 1884. 

The stamping system was put in 
effect in December, 1884, so you can see 
by this that it is rather an old estab- 
lished custom to have the daily reports 
stamped to make sure that the agents 
were living up to their obligations. 

The first notice of a co-insurance 
clause was in January, 1885. It was 
proposed to have a 75% co-insurance 
clause to apply to all risks carrying 
values of $10,000 or over. 

In September, 1885, a meeting was 
called in New York for conference with 
the companies. The troubles of the 
association were that agents were not 
living up to rates, and the companies 
at that meeting pledged their support 
to the association. 

The third annual meeting was held 


was 


at the Murray Hill Hotel, New York 
City, June 8 and 9, 1886, and at this 
meeting W. J. Fredricks was elected 
secretary. The retiring secretary, J. 
M. Hodges, made his report on the ex- 
penditures of the association: Salaries, 
$2,075; office furniture, $248.44; travel- 
ing expenses, $85.78; rent, $116.17; sta- 
tionery, $39.21; postage, $242.11; print- 
ing, $1,228.45; sundries, $70.11, a total 
of $4,105.27. Some difference between 
then and now. 

At this time the office of the secre- 
tary was transferred to Syracuse, N. Y., 
to a small office at 63 Wieting Block, 
and all the property of the association 
was shipped from New York to Syra- 
cuse in two shoe boxes. 

In May, 1886, a committee of seven 
was appointed to submit schedules of 
rebates to be made for automatic 
sprinkler equipment. Right here I wish 
to say that I well remember the time 
when Frederick Grinnell went before 
the stock companies in New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Hartford and Boston, begging 
and pleading for recognition of 10c off 
the rate for a two-supply system of 
automatic sprinklers, whereas today 10c 
is about all we hold of the rate. 

Electrical Inspection 

At this May meeting in 1886 the natu- 
ral gas hazards were considered and a 
fire tug for Buffalo reported on. 

December 13, 1887, a committee was 
appointed to secure a competent elec- 
trical inspector and in February, 1888, 
Mr. Wi.liam B. Brophy was elected our 
first electrical inspector. Mr. Brophy 
stayed with the association only a little 
over a year, when FE. A. Fitzgerald was 
elected to fill the vacancy caused by his 
resignation. Mr. Fitzgerald was a man 
thoroughly competent to run an elec- 
trical plant, and I well remember the 
difficulties of the chairman of the Elec- 
trical Committee, Mr. C. L. Hedge, in 
educating Mr. Fitzgerald to the fact 
that we didn’t care anything about run- 
ning a station—what we wanted to 
know was the fire hazards of electricity. 
Mr. Fitzgerald commanded the atten- 
tion and respect of the superintendents 
of electric light plants, and this asso- 
ciation should pay tribute to the excel. 
lent work he accomplished under the 
guidance of the Electrical Committee in 
preparing the way for the safety of the 
public and the insurance companies in 
the electrical hazard. Many of the de- 
vices now in use were referred to him 
for approval before they were used and 
his o. k. was recugnized almost the 
country over. The stand taken by the 
Electrical Committee of the Underwrit- 
ers Association against cheap devices 
is shown in the universal use of porce- 
lain insulators in preference to the 
cheap glazed clay which was sought to 
be used. The standard of electrical 
equipment of the Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of New York State was the high- 
est of any similar organization. 

Sprinklered Risks 


In January, 1888, under the head of 
Sprinklered Risks, the association 
adopted the following: “They may in 
their judgment, upon approval of auto- 
matic sprinkler equipment, make reduc- 
tions in rates, fixing co-insurance to be 
carried, and they may in extreme cases 
suspend rules and rates, promulgating 
same through the secretary.” Those 
were days of mutual competition. 

In 1890, the first schedule for rating 
mercantile business was adopted at the 
March 11 meeting. It was a short sched- 
ule, the basis for cities of the first class 
for standard brick building being 60c; 
second class for standard brick build- 
ing being 75c; third class for standard 
brick building being $1. Charges for de- 
fects ranged from 5c to 15c; schedule 
of occupancies which added to building 
rate were from 10c to $1. 

The contents charges added to build- 
ing rates were divided into three 
classes, A, B. and C. A, first class, 20c; 
second class, 10c. B, first class, 30c; 
second class, 20c. C, first class, 50c; 
second class, 40c. Third class in all 
cases the same asthe building. Syra- 
cuse was the first city rated under this 
schedule. 


Agency Qualification 
Bill in Connecticut 


PART TIME AGENTS BARRED 





Commissioner Must Learn if Prospect 
Intends to Devote Major Time 
to Insurance 


J. Verner Anderson of West Hartfore, 
Conn., has presented before the general 
assembly an act concerning the quali- 
fication of insurance agents which 
means that every person shall be pass- 
ed on by the insurance commissioner 
before made an agent. Also no persons 
shall be licensed in Connecticut unless 
he is president, vice-president, secre- 
tary, assistant secretary or special 
agent of an organization or who prom- 
ised to devote the major part of his 
time to real estate or insurance. 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives in General 
Assembly convened: 


_ “No person or corporation shall be 
licensed by the Insurance Commissioner 
as an insurance agent, broker or solici- 
tor, if the Insurance Commissioner shall 
be satisfied that such person or corpora- 
tion does not in good faith intend to 
carry on the business of insurance 
agent; or intends to secure a license 
for the sole purpose of writing insur- 
ance upon his own life or property or 
upon property upon. which he (or they) 
is the mortgagee. 

“No license shall issue to any sal- 
aried employee not an officer of an 
agency corporation, or to any employee 
of an insurance company except the 
president, vice-president, secretary, as- 
sistant secretary or special agent 
thereof, or to any person, a major por 
tion of whose time is devoted to any 
occupation, trade or business other 
than real estate and insurance.” 





“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST” 


The Northern Assurance Go, 


(LTD., OF LONDON) 
Organized 1836 
Entered United States 1854 


Losses Paid - - - $130,000,000 
Losses Paid in U. S. $50,000,000 
Eastern and Southern Departments 
55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 




















Sobrinos de Ezquiaga 
Established 1821 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS 


Offer Facilities for Writing Large Lines 
in the Islands of 


Porto Rico and Santo-Domingo 
First-Class Companies 


FIRE, MARINE, TORNADO, EARTH- 
QUAKE, AUTOMOBILE, TOURIST 
FLOATER, MAIL PACKAGE, 
uszk AND OCCUPANCY 
Principal Office: 

17 Allen Street 
SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO 
BEST POLICIES LOWEST RATES 


WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CoO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 


Fire, Marine, Tornado, Explosion—Riots, 
Civil Commotions, and Strikes 























Assets .......00+ Covcece eee ° 
Surplus in United States...... 
Total losses paid in United 
States frora 1874 to 1921, in- 
CIEE <deccdetanctes cukeaan - -$50,129,109.21 


W. B. MEIKLE, President 
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Reciprocals’ Counsel 
Defends That System 


HIS TALK IN ILLINOIS TOWN 


Inter-Insurance Introduced in This 
Country in 1881; Started By 
New York Merchants 


In order that agents throughout the 
country may know the defense made by 
the reciprocals to the attacks being 
made upon that system of insurance all 
along the line The Eastern Underwriter 
prints herewith a copy of an address 
made by Judge R. M. Potts, counsel for 
the inter-insurance organizations, deliv- 
ered before a gathering in El Paso, IIL, 
recently. The occasion was a banquet 
of the Belt Auto Indemnity Association. 

Judge Potts, at one time Insurance 
Commissioner of Illinois, said: E 

“‘Inter-insurance’ is a generic term 
and comprehends the fundamental basis 
of all insurance; it is the principle em- 
ployed in providing protection against 
loss from human and property hazards. 
Every deficit accruing to mankind and 
his possessions may be supplanted by 
insurance. Insurance means an equita. 
ble spreading of the burdens resulting 
from these hazards upon the many 
instead of permitting them to fall upon 
the unfortunate few. This burden can 
only be spread, and the _ protection 
sought effectuated, through the applica- 
tion of the principle of inter-insurance. 
Inter-insurance is not a medium through 
which miracles are performed, nor is it 
shrouded in mystery. It is simply an 
indestructible principle that may ,be em- 
ployed and utilized by mankind in effec- 
tuating self-serving protection against 
loss from life’s economic hazards, at 
cost and without profit. Inter-insurance 
is commonly understood to be a system 
ot providing insurance protection, while 
in fact it is the principle upon which 
the system is founded. It is the law 
and gospel of protection for mankind 
and is that which makes all mankind 
kin in bearing their burdens and trou- 
bles. It is our duty to our fellow man 
to accept and grant the protection 
afforded by it and it is the duty of our 
government to conserve public interests 
by encouraging its universal use. 

Principles of Insurance 

“It is axiomatic that all forms of legi- 
timate insurance employ the same prin- 
ciple, and all are inherently based upon 
the law of averages, spread of risks and 
sound underwriting; that no insurance 
institution of itself actually insures, but 
simply acts as a medium through which 
policyholders insure one another; that 
these inherent laws of insurance em- 
body the principle of inter-insurance 
and constitute the basis of all legitimate 
insurance systems; that any attempt to 
defy these laws or deviate therefrom, 
or supplant the same by any system of 
corporate financing, creates a false, un. 
scientific and burdensome system of 
providing protection, and that recipro- 
cal or inter-insurance is the essential 
and fundamental basis upon which all 
iegitimate insurance is actually founded. 

“Inter-insurance has but one enemy, 
and that is commercialism. It is de- 
rided by all stock insurance trusts, and 
millions of dollars collected in stock 
company premiums are spent annually 
in propaganda seeking to overthrow 
this system of self-protection, all of 
which has proved unavailing. The in- 
suring public are told that inter-insur- 
ance is a new system of insurance pro- 
tection and full of uncertainties, while 
in fact it is the oldest system of grant- 
ing insurance protection recorded in 
history. 

“The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the case of New England 
-Marine Insurance Co. vs. Dunham, de- 
cided in 1871, reviewed the world’s his- 
tory of insurance, stating that insurance 
grew out of the doctrine of contribution 
and general averages, which is found 
in the maritime laws of the ancient 
Rhodians. By this law if either ship, 


freight or cargo was lost or sacrificed, 


all had to contribute their proportionate 
share of the loss. This division of loss 
naturally suggested a provisional divi- 
sion of risk; first, amongst those en- 
gaged in the same enterprise; and next, 
amongst associations of ship-owners and 
shipping merchants, each being bound 
to contribute 2% of the profits of each 
voyage to a common fund from which 
to pay losses whenever they should 
oceur. This system of providing insur- 
ance protection dates back as early as 
the tenth century, and during the four- 
teenth century such insurance contracts 
were made compulsory by the laws of 
some of the European kingdoms. Such 
contracts were introduced in England 
in the fourteenth century and adopted 
by the Lombard Merchants who settled 
in London and brought with them the 
maritime usages of various Italian 
cities. In the seventeenth century the 
principle of interinsurance became com- 
mercialized by the organization of a 
system of insurance known as Lloyd’s, 
and the protection which had therefore 
been granted by the exchange of inter- 
insurance contracts without profit were 
absorbed by the London Lloyd’s and 
conducted for profit, and controlled by 
independent underwriters unassociated 
with the industry insured. 


How It Started 


“Inter-insurance was formerly intro- 
duced into the United States in 1881. 
Six drygoods merchants were cating 
luncheon at one table at the Merchants 
Club in New York City. Conversation 
drifted to the difficulty experienced by 
all in obtaining sufficient fire insurance 
coverage at a reasonable premium rate. 
Dissatisfaction was expressed with the 
stock fire insurance companies, and it 
was claimed that in formulating pre- 
mium rates little or no consideration 
was accorded by the companies to the 
merchant’s financial strength and _ per- 
sonal standing. It was also claimed 
that the moral hazard and individual 
precautions taken by merchants in pre- 
venting and extinguishing fires were 


important factors which should be taken 
into consideration in establishing a merit 
rating. One of the merchants suggested 
that each of the six firms represented 
at that luncheon should then and there 
undertake to bind his firm for a given 
amount of indemnity in case of loss by 
fire to the stock of any of the six mer- 
chants. ‘This was done and an inter- 
insurance memoranda made upon the 
back of a menu. These six firms later 
established an inter-insurance exchange 
which is still in operation. From this 
start inter-insurance spread throughout 
the United States. 


“Since that time more than forty 
states of our Union have enacted com- 
prehensive inter-insurance acts and 
inter-insurance has become recognized 
by the Legislatures of all these states 
as a safe, sound and serviceable system 
ot providing insurance protection at 
cost and without profit. The fact that 
these states have enacted inter-insur- 
ance laws, after the most vicious oppo- 
sition by the stock insurance trusts and 
institutions, and the state and national 


company agents’ organizations, their 
uttorneys and lobbyists is sufficient 


proof to every prudent man that inter- 
insurance is worthy of his support and 
contidence. You need not heed nor fear 
unti-inter-insurance propaganda, as in- 
ter-insurance can yield to only one over- 
powering force, which is commercial- 
ism whereby the beneficent principle 
may become commercialized by stock 
insurance institutions and an unholy 
profit made upon the misfortunes of 
mankind. If, however, inter-insurance 
is commercialized and the people are 
not permitted to insure themselves at 
cost and without profit, then there is 
but one medium left through which 
insurance protection to all mankind may 
be provided, and that is—state insur- 
ance.” 





Franklin M. Wolf, Newark manager 
of the National Surety Company, died a 
few days ago. 





The Annual Statement 
January 1, 1923, of the 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


Fire Insurance Company 





“AMERICA Fore” 


Gross Assets 
Total Liabilities 
Cash Capital 
Net Surplus 


$6,579,665.88 
3,799,003.14 
1,000,000.00 
1,780,662.74 


POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS 2,780,662.74 


AMERICAN EAGLE 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Henry Evans 
Chairman of the Board 


Home Office: 


Eighty Maiden Lane 
New York 


New York 


Chicago 


James A. SWINNERTON 
President 


Cash Capital: 


One Million 
Dollars 


San Francisco 








Increased Fire Losses 
Because Women Smoke 


DECREASE IN ELECTRIC FIRES 


Fire Hazards Could Be Reduced By 
Exercise of Care And Common 
Sense 


The National Board of Fire Under. 
writers in a report, based on an analysis 
of 378,663 claims filed by its memberg 
in 1921, brings out the fact that fire 
losses resulting from careless smoking 
increased from $16,453,562 in 1918 to 
$25,992,033 in 1921, and lays this gain 
to the increase in smoking by women. 
The report shows that for the six years 
ended 1921, the total fire losses from 
this cause was $116,263,367. The figures 
about women smoking caused daily 
papers to give lots of publicity to the 
National Board’s report which is dis- 
cussed in this story. 

The destruction resulting from the 
misuse of electricity in 1921 amounted 
to $12,723,209, as against $20,780,307 in 
1918. The chief causes of electrical 
fires are improper wiring and defective 
and carelessly used electric heating de- 
vices. 

The total destruction from all causes 
amounted to $495,400,000, or $4.54 per 
capita, and is more than any previous 
year with the exception of 1906, the 
year of the San Francisco fire. 

The report also shows that in 1921 
spontaneous combustion caused losses 
aggregating $20,186,392; defective chim- 
neys and flues, $14,801,581; stoves, fur- 
naces, boilers and their pipes, $13,910,- 
531; lighting, $12,353,222, and sparks on 
roots, $11,458,220. 

W. E. Mallalieu, general manager of 
the National Board, in commenting 
upon the report, said: ‘While the huge 
losses shown by our figures are deplor- 
able from every standpoint, considering 
that they represent the wasting of time, 
labor and material resources at the rate 
of $1,357,000 a day, the fact the largest 
part of the loss was preventable makes 
the destruction particularly appalling. 

“Most fires are due to either careless. 
ness or ignorance and could, therefore, 
be avoided by the exercise of care and 
common sense, to the everlasting bene- 
fit of the entire nation.” 





AGENT PRAISES BUTTON 





Says Extension of Credit Is Pure Re 
bating and that Condition Is 
Full of Danger 


With reference to the 60-day credit 
ruling of Commissioner Button, the 
local agency of Barksdale, Watkins & 
Watkins, Inc., South Boston, Va., wrote 
the commissioner as follows: 

“The credit end of this business has 
got beyond control of local agents who 
are often required to carry an account 
twelve months or even longer. We 
heartily agree with you that this is 
rebating pure and simple, as interest 
on money is just as important as the 
principal itself in the proper proportion. 
Under the old method, agents were Te 
quired to finance the business on ap 
proximately 16%. We feel certain that 
this ruling will be a great benefit to the 
local agent, as well as to the companies 
and will enable them in the future to 
reduce their rates. Often companies are 
unable to collect balance from agents 
chiefly because of the abused credit 
privilege. The honest policyholders who 
pay their bills promptly must pay @ 
sufficient penalty to make up losses in 
curred where credit is abused. We 
heartily endorse your action and com 
gratulate you on your foresight.” 





DEARDEN FOR COMMISSIONER? 

Robert R. Dearden, Jr., president of 
the United States Review Publishing 
Company and editor of the United 
States Review, is said to be an aspirant 
for appointment as insurance commis- 
sioner of Pennsylvania. 
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Agent Not An Economic 
Waste, Says E. S. Lott 


HIS TALK TO F. & D. CONVENTION 








The Agent as an Insurance Pioneer; 
Blazed Way By His Energy 
and Persistence 


Edson S. Lott, president of the 


United States Casualty, was one of the 
speakers at the convention this week 
of the Fidelity & Deposit, taking as his 
theme the economic value of the insur- 
ance agent, which he said parallels the 
development and growth of the country. 
The agent has carried insurance to all 
the homes, fields, industries and com- 
merce of our land and through his 
ceaseless efforts insurance is a sustain- 
ing part of every financial project, in- 
dustrial system and business process. 
The intelligent industry of the Amer- 
ican agent, Mr. Lott continued, has 
given stability to enterprise and there- 
by has fostered, encouraged and stimu- 
lated the extension of capital and the 
development of our resources. 


Public Educators 


Mr. Lott then said: 

“The agent has called for and the 
companies have*furnished all those in- 
numerable forms of insurance which 
have made capital secure and commerce 
safe; which have protected industry 
and: softened the hand of death. 

“The agent is a public educator, a 
conservator of wealth, an apostle of 
protection, a promoter of thrift, a man 
of distinct value to his community—the 
evangelist of business sagacity. 

“The successful insurance agent is a 
self-reliant, hard-working, painstaking, 
intelligent and substantial citizen—for 
no other kind can succeed. A common- 
place man can learn the routine duties 
of the home office; but the best and 
brightest minds are necessary for per- 
sonal contact with the policyholder; 
and the policyholder needs this per- 
sonal contact for the economical and 
intelligent purchase of his insurance. 
He needs it that he may secure all the 
insurance he requires—and no more; 
that he shall pay enough premium— 
and no more—to obtain sound insur- 
ance; that he may be prevented from 
being snared by any of the many traps 
set for him by the purveyors of ‘at 
cost’ and other counterfeit insurance. 
Finally, this personal contact is neces- 
sary that the agent may follow the poli- 
cies he sells and the service to the 
policyholders to which they are en- 
titled, until the policies have expired 
and all claims arising thereunder have 
been settled—promptly, intelligently 
and sympathetically. 

“The worthwhile agent sells his own 
personal service and his company’s ser- 
vice along with the sale of the insur- 
ance; for the premium he collects cov- 
ers not only the protection guaranteed 
by the printed policy but also covers 
anything and everything necessary to 
make that protection secure without 
undue worry or care or loss of time on 
the part of the policyholder. The worth- 
While agent is always at the beck and 
Call of his policyholder; he is far more 
than a mere seller of insurance—he is 
the expert counselor and experienced 
adviser of his client, the policyholder; 
he ig the ‘philosopher, guide and friend’ 
of his client. 

“Insurance agents are a mighty army 
of preservation, marshalled beneath the 
banner of protection, marching to the 
music of progress. 

“The billions of dollars of assets of 
American insurance companies are all 
invested in American securities, thus 
keeping the wheels of progress well 
oiled and in constant motion, and cre- 
ating a continuous supply of new risks 
to be insured. So insurance not only 
acts that which we have but it pro- 

Vides the means whereby we are always 
acquiring more. The agent has made 
all this possible, for he has been the 
‘Tusader carrying direct to those who 
heed its protection the convincing argu- 
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ment that insurance is the mainstay of 
modern Civilization. 
Pioneers of Insurance 

“The agent has literally sold insur- 
ance to America. He did all the pioneer 
and educational work necessary to a full 
realization of the vast and various 
values of insurance for the protection 





EDSON S. LOTT 
of the homes and the incomes of the 
American people. 

“It is true that while the agent has 
been blazing the way and creating a 
market for insurance, there have been 
non-agency mutuals which have offered 
their wares in the market thus created. 

“Some of these mutuals have thrived 
and many others are able to eke out a 
scant existence by fishing, with artifi- 
cial bait, in the waters stocked by the 
agent. 

“And these mutuals, living off the 
creative work of the agent, have the in- 
sufferable impudence to assert that the 
agent is an ‘economic waste.’ 


Not An Economic Waste 

“The agent an economic waste? 

“The American insurance agent is a 
national asset. 

“The man who claims that the insur- 
ance agent is an economic waste is 
either intellectually bankrupt or moral- 
ly mildewed. He is of a kind of which 
one is born every minute. 

“But, notwithstanding his unparal- 
leled achievements, the American in- 
surance agent seldom does his very 
best over an extended period of time. 
In other words, he is not a 100% per- 
fect human being. 

“Ags to doing your very best for any 
length of time. I assume that those in 
this room—collective 
50% efficient, some perhaps even less. 

“Here you are representing the grand 
old Fidelity & Deposit, a company with 
long experience, super-abundant re- 





sources, and up-to-the-minute facilities; 
conducted by men everywhere recog- 
nized as possessing signal ability, giv- 
ing prompt, intelligent and sympathetic 
service to you and to your patrons; 
having both the desire and the means 
to treat everybody every time in a 
broad and liberal spirit as distinguished 
from a narrow and technical practice. 

“This splendid company, with its 
superb home office staff, has placed in 
your hands, you who are the company’s 
master workmen, the finest of tools 
and materials yet devised by mortal 
man with which to build an edifice far 
more imposing than the one pictured 
in the fondest dreams of intrepid and 
ambitious Colonel Hamilton — even 
though he admits that your energy is a 
‘constant revelation’ to him. 

“Are you making the best possible 
use, for your own sakes, of these tools 
and materials? Are you? 

“Permit me to tell you something: 

“If for six months you should do your 
best for the F. & D.—all of you—the 
company’s premium income would take 
a mighty leap, your bank accounts 
would increase accordingly, and your 
confidence in yourselves would equal 
your admiration for your company. 


Give Your Best 

“Mind you, I’m talking about your 
best, not some other fellow’s best; just 
your own best—the best that is in your 
own selves. 

“You would surprise your company, 
your competitors and yourselves if you 
would but do your best for six months. 

“And remember that while doing your 
best to cause Col. Hamilton’s dreams 
to come true you are benefitting your- 
selves—for you cannot build for the 
company without building for your- 
selves. It is the only mutual insurance 
proposition I endorse. 

“Just give the very best there is in 
you a fair trial for six months. 

“Don’t hamper the best there is in 
you by bellyaching to the home office 
about the unethical methods of other 
agents and other companies. The Home 
Office will neither hunger nor thirst for 
this information if you do not. supply it. 

“The company has on its agency staff 
several specialists in this line, and it 
does not need more. Of course, I do 
not speak from personal knowledge, but 
I'll bet every dollar I’ve got that I am 
dead right, and I’ll give odds of 427 to 1. 

“Slip into your old work harness, and 
stay there for six months, with the 
single thought of ascertaining just how 
good an insurance man you are when 
with will and purpose you give your- 
self a real chance. 

“Take my word for it, if you'll give 
yourself the gad for six months the 
most of you will be proud to be ac- 
quainted with yourselves. 

“I fully realize how futile are mere 
words when they fall on unresponsive 
ears, and yet I beg you to permit me 
to hope that some of you may be stirred 
to increased activities because of my 
appeal—that all of you may not be un- 
responsive. 


“Just think of the potential possibili- 
ties in those here assembled—think of 
what you could do, if you only would. 
Why the devil don’t you—for at least 
six months? Why not give’ yourselves 
the rare treat and sublime satisfaction 
of developing to the highest degree 
whatever talents you possess? 

“If you have been highly favored by 
Mother Nature, why not show your ap- 
preciation of your mother by making 
the best possible use of her gifts? 

“If you are of the vast majority who 
must succeed by grit and grim deter- 
mination, thank God that you are built 
that way—never forgetting that in a 
long race the gamest plugger is the 
surest winner. 

“And remember that the real joy 
which comes to him who has won a 
hard-fought race can never be realized 
by one who is always among the also- 
rans, 

“I trust that this meeting will prove 
inspirational to you—to each of you— 
and that you will return to your homes 
hired with faith in your calling, faith in 
your splendid company, and especially 
and particularly with unbounded faith 
in your own good selves, to the end 
that the year we have just entered 
upon may be the best ever for the 
staunch old Fidelity & Deposit and for 
each and every one of you.’ 





GENERAL ACCIDENT REPORT 

The United States Branch of the Gen- 
eral Accident has entered the $10,000,- 
000 class, its assets having increased 
$1,787,962 to $10,240,092 in 1922. The 
premium income was $8,528,295, an in- 
crease of $1,545,045, which resulted in 
an increase to $3,902,541 in the reserve 
for unearned premiums. Loss reserve 
amounted to $3,222,834, an increase of 
$135,000. Voluntary reserve for contin- 
gencies totaled $500,000, and surplus to 
policyholders, $1,836,323. The former is 
a gain of $400,000 and the latter of 
$357,444. 

Since Frederick Richardson became 
manager of the corporation seven years 
ago the assets have advanced from less 
than $3,000,000 to the present figure and 
the surplus of} over $500,000 has trebled 
and a voluntary reserve set up. 





AGAINST AMALGAMATION 

The talked of merging of the Penn- 
sylvania Banking Department and the 
Insurance Department with a newly 
created Department of Commerce is 
meeting with as emphatic and strenu- 
ous disapproval in financial circles 
throughout the state, as it is among 
insurance companies and agencies. The 
expression of opposition is even more 
general in the interior of the state than 
it is in Philadelphia. As soon as the 
bill is offered in the Legislature broad- 
sides of dissent of an influential char- 
acter will be directed against the inno- 
vation that the law makers cannot pos- 
sibly ignore. 

PHILADELPHIA CHANGES 

These changes took place in Phila- 
delphia agencies last week: The Colo- 
nial Assurance of New York cancelled 
the commissions of the J. W. Buckman 
Estate, Inc., and Ridge & McNeill. The 
agency of the National Liberty was 
transferred from A. M. Waldron to the 
Henry L. Lang Company. The British 
General, Ltd., of London, cancelled the 
commission of the J. W. Buckman Es- 
tate Inc. 
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Organized 1848 


Less than one hundred Ohio Farmers Agents in Ohio 
produced over $1,690,000 in premiums in 1921 without 
underwriting agencies or annexes. 


Ohio Farmers Insurance Co. 


“America for American Insurance” 
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Van Derhoef-Aldridge 
Defense is Given 


VAN DERHOEF IS SET FREE 





Former Held New York Funds to 
Guarantee Payment of Losses on 
United States Policies 


Marshall Van Derhoef, of New York, 
was freed Wednesday, February 7 in 
London of the charges brought against 
him by the General Security of Rome. 
The judge dismissed the case for want 
of evidence. 

On Saturday, Jan. 13, Leonard Ald- 
ridge, until recently managing director 
of the City Life Assurance Company, 
Ltd., and of the United General Com- 
mercial Insurance Corporation, and 
Marshall Van Derhoef, an insurance 
broker, of New York, who were sum- 
moned for conspiring together and, 
with others unknown, to defraud an 
Italian company, the General Security 
Insurance Company, of Rome, appeared 
once more at Bow Street, and the de- 
fence in the case was outlined, says 
“The Policyholder.” 

It is alleged that a large number of 
policies which had been re-insured with 
the Italian company were taken over 
by the United General on July 13 last. 
Before the transfer took place the poli- 
cies were cancelled back for fourteen 
or fifteen weeks, to March 31, and, as 
the claims paid during that period were 
negligible, it was contended that the 
Italian company had been defrauded of 
the premiums, amounting to over 
£6,000. 

Sir Richard Muir, for the prosecution, 
said that the only other witness for 
the prosecution—Baron Lapi, managing 
director of the Italian company—was 
suffering from influenza, and was at 
present unable to travel from Rome. 

Case for Mr. Aldridge 

On behalf of Mr. Aldridge; Patrick 
Hastings pointed out that while pro- 
ceedings of this character were pending 
against the managing director of an 
insurance company it spelt ruin for the 
company, however eminent its position. 
He submitted that, on the facts which 
had been proved, there was no case 
upon which any jury could convict, and 
that it was a matter which ought to 
have gone before an official referee. So 
far from his client owing any money, 
he was being owed some thousands of 
pounds. It was admitted by everyone 
that the English company could law- 
fully cancel the policies as between it 
and the Italian company at any time, 
but what it had no right to do was to 
ante-date the cancellation. 

The amount represented by the 
period involved was only about £1,500 
in premiums. When the policies were 
cancelled the Italian company was at 
once informed, and there was not the 
slightest suggestion of any conceal- 
ment. Before deciding whether to ac- 
cept the cancellation or not the Ttalian 
company replied that it would wait to 
see which course would pay the better. 

A representative of the English com- 
pany went over to Italy with the ac- 
counts, and the Italian company then 
decided not to accept the cancellation, 
and asked for the payment of the pre- 
miums. Later, the company sent a 
representative to England and _ said: 
We now hear that the cancellation pays 
us better, because of the losses which 
have been incurred. 

Magistrate’s Comment 

Upon Patrick Hastings’ objection to 
an adjournment for the attendance of 
Baron Lapi, the magistrate remarked 
that if, as was possible, he was satisfied 
that the case was one which ought not 
to be sert for trial, it would obviously 
be in the interests of the defendants 
that he should not take the course of 
dismissing it until he had heard every- 
thing that was to be said on the part of 
the prosecution. 

Van Dernoef’s Counter Claim 

It was urged that a further adjourn- 
ment would be a grave injustice to Van 
Derhoef. His partner went to Rome in 
September last and placed the whole of 
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the accounts and correspondence be- 
fore the Italian company. He was 
there told by Mr. Naar (the secretary) 
that the Italian company was on the 
verge of bankruptcy, and that it had 
not even the money to pay its staff. 
Van Derhoef himself came to London 
on September 30 to meet representa- 
tives of the Italian company, and point- 
ed out to them, as was the fact, that 
his firm held depusits in New York as 
a guarantee on behalf of the persons 
who had insured through him. They 
demanded from Van Derhoef the whole 
of those deposits, but he refused to 
hand them over, as no provision had 
been made for meeting any claims 
which might arise. On the same day 
the company obtained a warrant and 
had Van Derhoef arrested for convert- 
ing money to his own use. 


BILL TO CONTROL SMOKING 
The enactment of a bill introduced in 
the New Jersey Legislature for the regu- 
lation of smoking in factories and com- 
mercial establishments is being actively 
urged by the State Department of La- 
bor, the Manufacturers Association and 
the Fire Chiefs Association. The meas. 
ure designates a room or rooms in man- 
ufacturing establishments and ware 

houses where smoking is permitted. 





TWO IRVING FINKELSTEINS 

When Superintendent Stoddard re- 
cently had cancelled, for cause, the 
broker’s license of Irving Finkelstein, 
of Brooklyn, he did not realize that 
there was another Irving Finkelsteim, 
of 206 Broadway, also an insurance 
broker, whose integrity has not been 





RT 
brought into question. The Insurance 
Department hopes that insurance men 
will not confuse the two men and will 
remember that Mr. Finkelstein of 206 
Broadway is still entitled to write in- 
surance with the permission of the De- 
partment. 





HOLBORN AGENCY MOVES 
H. Ernest Feer, President, Received His 
Insurance Education in Switzerland; 
Agency Started Last Year 





H. Ernest Feer, president of the Hol- 
born Agency Corp., re-insurance spe- 
cialists, New York, is a native of Swit- 
zerland and received his insurance 
training with the Federal Insurance Co. 
of Zurich in its fire department, with 
which he started early in 1912. In the 
summer of 1919 he became associated 
with Wallace Reid, of this city, after 
which he was associated with Robert 
Van Iderstine. 


Mr. Feer was a member of the organi- 
zation committee of the National Air- 
craft Underwriters Association when it 
was formed in 1920. His specialty is 
bringing foreign business to the United 
States and he gives special attention to 
aviation insurance and re-insurance. 

Mr. Feer said that he was very much 
pleased with the opportunities America 
and New York offered him and that in 
his opinion no other place in the world 
offers so many chances in business to 
a foreigner. Mr. Feer is a Royal Arch 
Mason. 

The Holborn Agency Corp. was start- 
ed by Mr. Feer in June, 1922. It has 
moved its offices to 50 John street. 
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Corporations Help 
To Prevent Fires 
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Atlantic City Complimented on Fire 
Prevention Work of the Leading 
Hotels 





How large corporations throughout 
the country are putting more energy 
into fire prevention work was explained 
this week at Atlantic City by Secretary 
Franklin H. Wentworth of the Nationa] 


Fire Protection Association at the semi- 
annual meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the organization. However, 
despite the individual efforts of cor. 
porations to reduce fire hazards, there 
is little real co-operative work, accord- 
ing to the speaker. 

“The growth of the fire prevention 
movement is explained on the simple 
ground that the big corporations have 
found by experience that fire preven- 
tion pays,” said Secretary Franklin H. 
Wentworth, in discussing the work of 
the association. “Fire prevention pays 
not only in the dollars and cents of the 
property saved, but, more than that, it 
pays in the prevention of the loss of 
time, and in the disorganization of sell- 
ing and producing personnel which fol- 
lows a big fire. It is this latter feature, 
this desire on the part of the big cor- 
porations to do everything humanly 
possible to maintain constant produc- 
tion, which has given scientific fire pre- 
vention its impetus in the past few 
years. 

“The best illustration of co-operative 
work in this line, however,” Mr. Went- 
worth continued, “is right here in At- 
lantic City, where all of the beach front 
hotels have arranged for almost instan- 
taneous consolidation of their private 
water supplies in case of a serious fire. 

“It may not be generally known, but 
fire prevention engineers consider that 
it was this alone which prevented a 
disastrous beach front fire last month 
when a serious blaze started in a caba- 
ret on New York avenue. I think that 
it is safe to say that had it not been 
for the private water supplies of the 
big hotels, linked together on this occa- 
sion, the loss from the fire would have 
shocked the country.” 


LAW STUDENT 
WANTS INQUIRY 


(Continued from, page 1) 
two or three hundred million dollars 
worth of buildings and stock? The very 
people put out of business would be the 
people who pay most of the taxes. Dou- 
ble the taxes to pay the insurance? 
Where could the taxes be collected? 


Untermyer Out 

In the meantime Samuel Untermyer 
has lost his official titles and is nothing 
more now than a private citizen. The 
Legislature refused to put up any more 
money for the Lockwood committee, of 
which he was counsel, and so that set 
sational body, which started out to 
make an inquiry into housing and wound 
up by looking into pretty nearly every 
thing, is now a matter of history. The 
withdrawal of its printed report for 
amendments was an interesting phase. 
What that report (as first printed) said 
about fire insurance company invest- 
ments was erroneous and unjust. 
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History and Methods 
Of Re-Insurance 


VARIOUS SYSTEMS IN _ USE 





Origin and Development Traced; 
Facultative and Treaty Methods 
That Are Employed 


Stone & Cox in their Fire and Marine 
Year Book devote an interesting sec- 
tion to re-insurance which is written 
by A. N. Diamantidi, of Antwerp. Some 
extracts follow: 

Origin and Development of Reinsurance 

The idea of reinsurance is not a new 
one. At the beginning of the last cen- 
tury several reinsurance treaties were 
known to be in existence, especially on 
the Continent. Reinsurance then had 
the aspect of co-insurance, and its only 
object was to divide between two un 
derwriting companies a risk which was 
too heavy for one underwriting com- 
pany. An important development in re- 
insurance took place within the last 
three decades of last century, which 
period also saw the establishment of 
several reinsurance companies in Ger- 
many. 

Since then reinsurance has devel- 
oped into one of the most important 
branches of insurance business through- 
out the world. Before the war rein- 
surance business was mainly transacted 
in Germany and Austria, where there 
are now over forty companies doing 
reinsurance exclusively, but during the 
last three years a great development 
of this business has taken place in other 
countries, and there exist today a large 
number of reinsurance companies in 
practically every European country and 
even in the United States. As stated 
above, the idea of reinsurance arose 
out of the necessity of the original 
underwriting companies to sometimes 
divide risks which they had accepted. 
Sometimes these risks were too large 
or sometimes too hazardous for the 
original underwriting company. Then 
the original underwriting company gen- 
erally applied to another company and 
reinsured a part of its original risk 
with them. Since then the idea of re- 
insurance has developed very consid- 
erably, and there are many new aspects 
relating to it. 

The Importance of Reinsurance 

When the idea of reinsurance first 
arose, the only party seeking advan- 
tages from it was the original under- 
writing company, and therefore it usual- 
ly had to pay for this advantage. At 
that time the greater part of reinsur- 
ance was carried on at a loss to the 
underwriting company, whereas at the 
present time reinsurance is carried on 
at a good profit to the underwriting 
company; that is, in reinsurance by 
way of treaties, under which the under- 
Writing company obtains a certain over- 
riding commission on all premiums 
ceded to the reinsurer under such treat: 
ies, The reinsurer, as well as the un- 
derwriting company, is placed in an 
advantageous position through reinsur- 
ance. Even the assured derives in an 
indirect way a great benefit from rein- 
surance, 

Various Systems of Reinsurance 

In its earliest stages reinsurance was 
Usually done by way of negotiation be- 
tween two companies for each particu- 
lar risk. Later on this method was 
Superseded by a system of reinsurance 

y way of reinsurance covers under 
Which two companies came to an agree- 
ment to reinsure between themselves 
fg Single risk, but a series of risks 

| particular kind. For instance, a 

Marine insurance company might have 
ite ee nmount of business on, say, a 
Re Heke pi England and Australia ; 
on this .¥ lich this company received 
mrs tga gr ong line were, say, twice 
its oat one the company could run on 
Dany > hmm In this case this com- 
another ye come to an agreement with 
would company under which they 

agree that the underwriting com- 
pARY Would cede to the reinsuring com: 
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pany half of every risk which the un- 
derwriting company would accept on 
the England-Australia route. This would 
be called a reinsurance cover, and 
would be concluded generally for a cer- 
tain period limited to a week’s or fort- 
night’s cancellation noticé. Reinsur- 
ance by way of treaties is not so dif- 
ferent from the reinsurance cover sys- 
tem except that the covers are as a 
rule only taken out on a certain specific 
class of business and for a certain spe- 
cific time, whereas a reinsurance treaty 
is a permanent cover usually concluded 
for at least one year and very often 
running for many years. Treaties are 
generally concluded with a three or six 
months’ cancellation notice to be given 
by either party before the end of any 
calendar year. This system is the sys- 
tem prevailing all over the world. as it 
has many advantages over all other sys- 
tems. 


Facultative Reinsurance; Origin and 
Development 
The facultative method of reinsur- 


ance was the original one when insur- 
ance companies had risks which were 
too large for themselves and which 
they were willing to divide with other 
companies. The word “facultative” 
means that the transaction is not an 
obligatory one. but a facultative or free 
transaction; that is, that the offer of 
reinsurance is made freely and that the 
acceptance is also a free one; the re- 
insurer to whom the offer is made can 
accept it or decline it, whereas under a 
treaty the reinsurer cannot decline any 
reinsurance but has to accent every 
one provided it falls within the terms 
of the treaty. Facultative reinsurance 
is very much used for reinsuring ex- 
cesses over those amounts which com- 
nanies can reinsure by their treaties. 
In general, nearly all the companies 
have reinsurance treaties to cover a 
certain large amount per each separate 
risk, so that facultative reinsurance 
only applies to reinsurance of excesses 
over and above the self-retention of a 
company plus the amounts ceded under 
the reinsurance treaties. In case of a 
facultative reinsurance, the underwrit- 
ing company stands to the reinsuring 


M. J. AVERBECK, Chairman of the Board 


company as the assured stands to the 
insurance company. 


Original Terms 


Usually facultative reinsurance is 
done on “original terms,” which means 
that the reinsurer is liable for the risk 
reinsured with him on the same condi- 
tions and to the same extent as the 
company is liable under its original 
policy to the assured. It is generally 
stated on reinsurance policies that such 
a policy is a reinsurance. In marine 
business in England a special clause is 
always attached to the policy showing 
that it is a reinsurance. The exact 
wording of this clause is as follows: 

“This policy is declared and 
agreed to be a reinsurance of ..... 

Company and to be subject to the 

same clauses and conditions as the 

original policy or policies, and to 
pay as may be paid thereon.” 


Payment of Higher Premium Than That 
Received 


The premium rate in facultative ma- 
rine reinsurance is fixed by the parties 
transacting the reinsurance. It is gen- 
erally the market rate, or in fire and 
tariff rate. There is one point which 
does not speak in favor of facultative 
reinsurance, especially in marine busi- 
ness, when very often the company 
which wants to reinsure certain risks 
has to pay for the reinsurance a much 
higher premium than that which the 
company itself has received from the 
assured. This is the case when either 
the risk is overdue or when on that 
particular risk all the companies are 
already interested, and will not accept 
further lines on such a risk except at 
a higher rate. This occurs only in ma- 
rine insurance, when large amounts 
have been placed on a certain vessel 
with all the underwriters and no fur- 
ther amounts can be taken by the un- 
derwriters except at a higher rate. 
When a risk becomes overdue and is 
then reinsured facultatively, the com- 
pany usually pays a much higher pre- 
mium than it received from its client 
when the risk was originally accepted 
by the company. 





Inconvenience of Facultative Reinsur 
ance 


It is, therefore, no doubt more ad- 
visable for underwriting companies to 
use facultative reinsurance only in case 
of absolute necessity, and to reinsure, 
if possible, all their risks under treaties 
or covers. Under cover and/or treaties 
the companies are covered for their 
risks, not from the day of effecting the 
reinsurance (as is the case in faculta- 
tive reinsurance) but ffom the day of 
the commencement of their own liabil- 
ity on these risks; this means to the 
companies a considerably stronger se 
curity. 

Uses of Facultative Reinsurance 


Although treaties have largely taken 
its place, facultative reinsurance, es- 
pecially in fire business, still has its 
uses, especially so when a company has 
to accept a large or specially hazardous 
risk which cannot be entirely absorbed 
by its treaties. 

It is noteworthy that in fire insurance 
language facultative reinsurances are 
referred to as “guarantees;” those 
which a company places out are known 
as “guarantees obtained,” and those 
which it accepts from other companies 
as “guarantees granted.” 











Bills That May Pass 

















The Assembly at Albany has ad- 
vanced to third reading the following 
bills of Assemblyman Hutchinson: 


Amending Section 91, insurance law, 
by providing that an agent’s certificate 
of authority may be revoked by the In- 
surance Superintendent only after in- 
vestigation and hearing, for violation 
of any law, or for misstatement in ap- 
plication, or for incompetency or dis- 
honest practices. 

Amending Section 56, insurance law, 
by providing that a foreign insurance 
company must file with the Insurance 
Superintendent an agreement that it 
will not do business in this state, which 
any insurance company (instead of any 
fire insurance company, as at present) 
is prohibited from doing. 

Amending Section 50, insurance law, 
relative to agents of non-admitted in- 
surers. 

The House Judiciary Committee 
has reported favorably Assemblyman 
Hutchinson’s bill adding new subdivis- 
ion 3-a, Section 50, Workmen’s Com- 
pensation law, providing for payment 
of compensation by municipal corpora- 
tions to municipal employes. 
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Made Improvements; 
Did Not Consult Suburb 


RATING COMPLAINTS FOLLOW 
Manager Hess Describes Situation 
Regarding Long Island Rea! Estate 
Development Colony 





Hempstead, N. Y., an important Long 
Island town, and center of a big real 
estate development, recently made some 
fire department and public water supply 
improvements, but did not consult the 
Suburban Fire Insurance Rating Or- 
ganization about it; and now complaints 
are being made because rate changes 
have not walked hand in hand with 
improvements. All of which led the 
Suburban to make an investigation of 
the so-called protection for which lower 
rates were asked, and a report to mem- 
bers of the rating organization by Henry 
kK. Hess, the manager, reading as fol- 
lows: 

“Owing to the frequency of claims 
that individual risks located outside of, 
but contiguous to, the village of Hemp- 
stead, are fully protected by fire de- 
partments and public water supplies, 
we have made an investigation which 
discloses facts that we feel should be 
made known to all our members. 

“The village of Hempstead is incor- 
porated, and within its corporate limits 
almost all risks are under protection 
and are given protected rates. Outside 
of the village, however, but in the town 
of North Hempstead, a number of real 
estate developments have been laid out 
under such names as Hempstead Manor, 
Hempstead Gardens, Hempstead Es- 
tates, Hempstead Heath, Hempstead 
Green, etc., etc., and the impression is 
often created in describing risks located 
in those places that they are under the 
protection of the village. This is in- 
correct. The village of Hempstead 
through its officials informs us that the 
protection afforded by its water supply 
and fire department is intended for and 
restricted to its own inhabitants, and 
is not extended to any other locality. 
In an effort to meet this condition it 
appears that certain localities lying to 
the south and east of the village of 
Hempstead were erected some _ two 
years ago into what is known as the 
South Hempstead Fire District, and the 
taxpayers therein are now being es- 
pecially assessed to meet its cost. 

“As to that district, we find that its 
water supply consists of four driven 
wells each 5 feet deep, having a 4-inch 
bore piped to 3% inch outlet, and show- 
ing under pumping test a flow of 200 
gallons per minute, and 3 fire hydrants 
which are connected to 3 inch lines 
supplied by a 4 inch main on Grand 
avenue, fed by the Hempstead Water 
Company. The fire department em- 
braces an auto-propelled Waterous 
pumper of 300 gallons per minute capac- 
ity; a Ford truck equipped with two 
40 gallon chemical tanks and 100 feet 


Underwriting Loss On 
Local Risks in 1922 


$33,000,000 GOES UP 





IN SMOKE 





New York City Seems Center of Moral 
Hazard Problem; Premiums Less 
Than in Previous Year 


Shorn of every political, sentimental 
and selfish factor, the notion of Mayor 
Hylan and Commissioner Hayes that 
New York City would strike a bonanza 
by engaging in the writing of fire insur- 
ance for local risks is a complete wreck 
economically. The loss figures made 
public by the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters, a staggering total of $22,- 
000,000, which in reality is augmented 
by $10,000,000 to include every loss in 
New York City, is hardly an invitation 
for the municipal government to write 
fire insurance. The proposition is alto- 
gether too ridiculous to be commented 
upon seriously. 

As the loss figures for New York City 
in 1922 exceeded those of the previous 





of chemical hose, and a Woodhouse 
pump with 38% inch intake and 2% 
inch discharge; a Ford hose wagon 
with 600 feet of standard hose and four 
2% gallon hand fire extinguishers; 
a hand drawn hook and _=§ ladder 
truck with six ladders, and a_ per- 
sonnel consisting of chief, assistant 
chief, two foremen and thirty volunteer 
firemen. 

“Both the water supply and fire de- 
partment of this district fall short of 
our standard requirements, which would 
call for a pumping capacity at each well 
of at least 500 gallons per minute; 1,500 
feet of hose; a company membership 
of sixty men, and an increase in the 
number of places from which an alarm 
can be given, there being at present 
only one such place, which is at the fire 
house; and even then we could allow 
for only partial or modified protection 
to the risks. 

“In this connection it seems but fair 
to ourselves to say that this office was 
not consulted by any one at any time 
as to what would be considered a proper 
equipment for this fire district. In fact 
we were given no knowledge of its 
existence until about a month ago, when 
a policyholder appealed to us to explain 
why he was being called upon to pay 
an unprotected rate upon his dwelling 
when he was being assessed every year 
for the cost and maintenance of a fire 
district. 

“It follows from the foregoing that no 
risks located contiguous to the village 
of Hempstead but outside its corporate 
limits are entitled to protected rates; 
and our stamping department is being 
instructed not to pass any risks at pro- 
tected rates unless described as being 
situate in the village of Hempstead, and 
then only those located within the pro- 
tection boundaries set forth for Hemp- 
stead in Volume 2 of Nassau County 
Tarifl.” 
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year by a few million and the loss ratio 
for 1921 was about 85%, it is certain 
that most companies suffered a serious 
underwriting loss last year for this area. 
Premiums shrunk, and losses mounted. 
As expenses were about the same, the 
possibility for profit in the metropolitan 
area is distinctly minus for the average 
company, although some fortunate few 
may have avoided underwriting losses 
for the year. 


The moral hazard bugaboo is again 
charged with responsibility for the ex- 
traordinary poor showing made here. 
With the efforts of fire insurance com- 
panies and many other organizations 
directed energetically toward the ad- 
vancement of fire prevention work it 
can hardly be that the inherent hazard 
of New York City property is worse 
than heretofore. The underlying cause 
is far more human. Underwriters are 
standing behind business fluctuations 
and furnishing the cash that was ex- 
pected in vain from legitimate custom- 
ers. 


Fur lines, grocery lines, and clothing 
lines have been particularly bad, Sev- 
eral claims on such risks are now under 
investigation. New York City is one of 
the most difficult sections of the coun- 
try to rate and underwrite successfully. 
While rating bureaus can estimate with 
reasonable accuracy the constructions 
hazards in New York no one can keep 
correct appraisals of the occupants of 
stores and homes. New York City is 
the hunting ground for every variety of 
sharper and schemer. All this is old 
information for local fire underwriters, 
but to decide who is and who is not a 
desirable policyholder is not the sim- 
plest of tasks in these days of impaired 
morale everywhere. 

Whether 1923 will show improvement 
in the volume of fire losses is decidedly 
an open question. Local underwriters 
are very hesitant to commit themselves 
to any prognostications. On the sur- 
face there are few signs of improve- 
ment. The problems are about the 
same as those against which the com- 
panies battled last year. The firebug is 
an elusive person; to keep from cross- 
ing his path is the task set for the year. 





ROSENFELD AT 55 JOHN 
Henry L. Rosenfeld, re-insurance man, 
is now located at 55 Jolin street, New 
York. 
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Combination Policy 
Will Have Many Covers 


TO BE ISSUED IN DAVENPORT 





Result of Formation of Federal Fire 
By Federal Surety of 
That City 





The organization of the Federal Fire 
of Davenport by the Federal Surety, of 
that city, will bring about an unique 
combination policy in which all kinds 
of coverage will be embraced. It is 
described as follows by the company: 

“The Federal Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has been organized with a capital 
of $200,000 and $100,000 in surplus, the 
stock being subscribed by stockholders 
of the Federal Surety Company at the 
rate of one share of Fire Insurance 
Company stock for each five shares of 
Federal Surety Company stock. The 
company is to have the same officers 
and directors as the old company, with 
the addition of a fire insurance under- 
writer. Iowa will be the first state in 
which the fire company will be licensed 
and then it will be licensed in the other 
states where the Federal operates. 

Agency Attitude 

“The present Federal agents will 
have the first refusal of the agency for 
the new company in their territories. 
Aside from the general fire business, a 
combination policy will be written 
which will prove unusually attractive 
to agents. This policy will give full 
and complete coverage on a residence 
giving assured complete protection on 
workmen’s compensation, employers 


and public liability; will insure assured 
against loss by reason of burglary, lar- 
ceny, or theft from within the prem- 
ises; will insure assured against loss 
to premises or contents caused by fire, 
lightning or tornado; 
sured’s baggage 


will cover as- 
and other personal 


effects while traveling; will cover the 
assured and members of his family 
against loss by holdup; and also covers 
water damage to the house and its con- 
tents. The new company will permit 
the Federal to write full and complete 
coverage on automobiles. 

“The management of the Federal 
Surety Company has had the organiza- 
tion of this fire insurance company in 
mind for a long time; in fact, it was a 
part of the original plans when the 
Surety company was licensed. Now that 
the original company has been substan- 
tially established, the directors feel that 
the time has come to branch out in this 
other line. When the plan was put up 
to the stockholders at their annual 
meeting, January 16, they enthusiasti- 
cally approved of it. This will mean a 
great advantage to the Federal Surety 
agent who will now be able to write this 
splendid new combination policy.” 





VIRGINIA RATING PLANS 

‘Commissioner Button has been sup- 
plied with a tentative draft of plans by 
the committee of nine company execu- 
tives with reference to reorganization 
of the Virginia Inspection and Rating 
Bureau, which contains a modification 
in a small degree of the original plans. 
The general idea is to clothe the man- 
ager of the bureau with more authority 
and to broaden the scope of its opera- 
tions. It may be a week or more before 
the final report is approved and adopted, 
the commissioner indicated last week. 





TEXAS AGENTS’ FEE KILLED 

The Texas Supreme Court has de- 
clared, through sustaining a mandamus 
instituted by fire insurance companies, 
that a 50@-cent fee cannot be collected 
for agents’ licenses. The companies 
contended that the insurance commis- 
sioner was exceeding his powers by ask- 
ing for a fee when the law specifically 
stated in what manner revenue for the 
insurance department should be ob- 
tained. 
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MESSAGE TO CREDIT MEN 





The Man Who Deals in Precaution Pro- 
tects Business Against Loss 
and Damage 





The Insurance Company of North 
America ran an advertisement in a 
credit men’s magazine recently empha- 
sizing the necessity of the man who 
deals in precaution. The advertisement 
reads as follows: 

“Precaution—caution before hand. 

“This is the caution of the business 
wan,*the manufacturer, the merchant, 
the leader of industry, the builder of a 
home. It is the caution that realizes 
the value of a business and protects that 
business against loss and damage, mis- 
chances of accident and mistakes of 
employes. It is the caution that in- 
sures against the perils of the present 
and the many possibilities of the future. 

“The man who deals in precaution is 
the reliable insurance agent or broker. 
He knows the risks of the future and 
protects you against them. Consult him 
as a specialist in precaution—a guard 
against eventualities. 

“The Insurance Company of North 
America, founded 1792, has safeguarded 
the profits, the products and the prop- 
erty of American industry since the 
early days of American history.” 


OPENS NEW YORK OFFICE 





Robert Palm Enters Consulting Engi- 
neering Field; Was With Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Company 





Robert Palm has opened an office at 
19 Liberty street, New York City, as a 
consulting engineer on fire prevention, 
fire protection and industrial safety. 

He has resigned as fire protection 
engineer to the American Sugar Refin- 
ing Co., after occupying that position 
for nearly sixteen years, but he has 
been retained by the company in a con- 
sulting capacity. 

Mr. Palm is one of the best known 
fire protection engineers in the country 
and was for a long time chief engineer 
of the Middle States Inspection Bureau. 
He has also been actively identified 
with the engineering work of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association from 
the time of its inception. 





Attention! 

“Our agent here,” writes a field man, 
“is losing to his competitors, because 
they are giving more attention to his 
business than he _ does.”’—Fireman’s 
Fund Record. 


Fred P. Abbott, formerly a_ well 
known insurance agent of Worcester, 
Mass., was in New York recently. 
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Bankruptcy Facts 
Being Gathered 


HINE ORGANIZATION’S WORK 


Also Keeping Tabs on “Repeaters” 
Who Have Fires; Has Furnished 
2,000,000 Record Reports 


Underwriters & Credit 
Inc., successor to the 
Protective Association, 
1878 by the late C. C. Hine, who was 
at that time proprietor of the “Insur- 
ance Monitor” and the “Insurance Law 
Journal.” 


The Bureau, 


Underwriters’ 


was formed in 


The fire insurance companies found 
that they were paying losses to “repeat- 
ers,” and they formed a mutual organi- 
zation for the purpose of reporting 
losses to each other. It failed for lack 
of co-operation and was turned over for 
a short period to a local credit organiza- 
tion which was unsuccessful, when the 
fire offices asked Mr. Hine to take it 
over. On the death of Mr. Hine in 1898 
his sons succeeded to the business, C. 
G. Hine becoming president, and which 
office he still retains. 

Name Changed 

In 1920 the name was changed from 
the Underwriters’ Protective Associa- 
tion to the Underwriters & Credit Bu- 
reau, Inc., which title more nearly indi- 
cates the nature of the business, as the 
organization now gathers information 
concerning bankruptcies and such mat- 
ters, as well as concerning fires. It 
serves numerous stock fire and burglary 
insurance companies. 

The reports drawn over the service 
no longer consist of mere fire loss re- 
ports. The business has been developed 
to a point where today the reports 
drawn over the service cover informa- 
tion of every sort by which the desira- 
bility of a line may be gauged and in- 
cludes all matters from the moral haz- 
ard standpoint pertaining to fire and 
burglary underwriting. 

Trade Reports 

The bureau furnishes its subscribers 
a complete list of names, in either card 
or book form, indexed phonetically, 
which phonetic system was invented 
by the president of the company and 
is based on the experience of the bu- 
reau itself. This takes into full account 
the evolution in the change of names 
of those of alien birth, as well as possi- 
ble intentional misspelling. 

The record service is nationwide but 
locally the company operates in Great- 
er New York a trade report service 
used largely by the fire and burglary 
companies, where, regardless of the 
record or absence thereof, there is an 
inspection made which eliminates much 
of the minutiae always included in mer- 
cantile agency reports and which is not 
of interest to the underwriter and adds 
material for the underwriter generally 
not included in the mercantile agency 
report. 

The bureau, since its organization in 
1878, has served its subscribers with 
two million record reports. It has in 
its files over two million records, good, 
bad and indifferent. The local trade 
department has on file over one hun- 
dred ninety thousand trade reports on 
mercantile firms in Greater New York. 

PUBLISHES MAGAZINE 

The Department of Insurance, Ot- 
tawa, is now publishing a new monthly 
magazine in the interests of fire pre- 
vention. Its title is “Fire Control,” 
and it is the bulletin of the Dominion 
Fire Prevention Association. The arti 
cles exhibit to Canadians the tremen 
dous values burned year by year, much 
of which could, by care and proper 
safeguarding, be prevented and added 
to the general wealth of the nation; 
there are instructive treatises on fire 
prevention subjects which make the 
bulletin of practical use to property 
owners and others, 


Costa Rican Ruling 
On Foreign Covers 


REPORT OF COMMERCE 


Assureds Dealing Directly With For- 
eign Companies Will Be Forced 
to Pay Premium Tax 


DEP’T. 





A new ruling on the placing of in- 
surance abroad by persons in Costa 
Rica has been issued by the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance there, following 
the knowledge by the department that 
many assured were dodging the 5% 
premium tax. This ruling is forwarded 
by the Department of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, headquarters at Washington. 
Following is a copy of the report: 

Attention is called to the following 
additional information to the Trade 
Information Bulletin No. 77, a copy of 
which was sent you recently. 

In an effort to avoid the payment 
of the tax of 5% of the premium and 
the registration tax prescribed in the 
new law, many merchants have been 
placing their policies direct with the 
insurance companies or agents abroad. 
In order to prevent this the superinten- 
dent of insurance issued a ruling under 
date of December 26, 1922, defining Ar- 
ticle 71 and covering these cases. A 
translation of the ruling follows: 

“The attention. of those who for any 
reason have obtained or who solicit in- 
surance directly with foreign compan- 
ies having no registered representatives 
in the country, is directed to the decree 
passed by Congress defining Article 71 
of the insurance law, whereby any 
person or company who places insur- 
ance abroad directly in any form a- 
gainst fire for property situated in 
Costa Rica shall be obliged to fulfill 
the requirements of Article 56 of the 
said law as follows: A written petition 
in duplicate must be submitted to the 
superintendent of insurance stating the 
amount of the insurance, the company 
with which the policy is to be placed. 
location of the property, and deposit 
the fees prescribed for the inspector. 
Having obtained the permission of the 
superintendent, upon the arrival of the 
policy the insured must pay to the 
Treasury 5% of the premium and the 
registration tax. 

“Those who have already obtained 
policies abroad previous to the publica- 
tion of this ruling must present them 
to the superintendent of insurance for 
due registration, after having complied 
with the provisions of Article 56. 

“According to Article 48: ‘Foreign 
insurance companies are subject to the 
tribunals of Costa Rica with regard 
to their obligations and rights within 
the country.’ 

“Article 53 states: ‘No contract of 
insurance against fire can be entered 
into this Republic unless the superin- 
tendent of insurance has given permis- 
sion, in writing after an inspection an@ 
report by the proper inspector. A con- 
tract entered into without this permis- 
sion can not be inscribed and shall have 
no legal effect.’ ” 


FIFTY YEARS OLD 


he Joseph Emsheimer Insurance 
Agency of Wheeling, W. Va., was start- 
ed by Joseph Emsheimer in 1873 and 
is now celebrating its fiftieth ,anniver- 
sary. The agency is now conducted by 
Mr. Emsheimer’s grandsons, Charles S. 
Emsheimer and Milton J. Emsheimer. 
The former is manager and the latter 
assistant manager. 


T 


THE LATE L. C. MERRILL 

The late Louis C. Merrill, a promi- 
nent agent of Concord, N. H., was a 
graduate of Dartsmouth College and 
had been in the insurance business for 
thirty years. He was active in the New 
Hampshire National Guard and in 1907 
was elected president of the New 
Hampshire Insurance Agents’ Associa» 
tion. 
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INCORPORATED 1868 


The Stmdard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


0. J. PRIOR, President W. M. CROZER, Secretary 























London & Lancashire Insurance Co., Ltd., 
OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 





Law Union & Rock Insurance Co., Ltd., 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 





Orient Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





Safeguard Insurance Company, 


OF NEW YORK 


Eastern Department 
Hartford, Conn. 


Western Department Pacific Department 


Chicago, Ills, San. Francisco, Cal. 














‘The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America” 


1922 


WM. B CLARK 


President 


More than a Century of Service 


Fire 

Marine 
Automobile 
Tornado 
Rent 

Rental Value 


Use and Occupancy 
Leasehold 

Profits 

Sprinkler Leakage 
Registered Mail 


Parcel Post 


Tourists’ Baggage 
Salesmen’s Samples 
Transit Floaters 
Automobile Truck Transit 
Explosion 

Riot and Civil Commotion 


Losses Paid over $210,000,000 
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Dunham's Bills In 
Connecticut Assembly 


MEASURES OF INSURANCE MAN 








Would Make People Tell Truth in Ads 
And Also Require Strict Car 
Registration 





Howard P. Dunham, author of insur- 
ance text books, and who for years was 
with the legal department of the Aetna 
Life and Affiliated Companies, is a mem- 


ber of the Connecticut Legislature, and 
insurance men in Hartford have been 
watching to see what type of measures 
he ig introducing, as they know they 
will be for the best interests of insur- 
ance, 

Two of these measures are a bill 
aimed at untrue and misleading adver- 
tisements and one aimed at auto 
thieves. 

The Advertising Bill 


In the advertising bill any person or 
company who offers anything for sale 
in Connecticut (if the bill passes) must 
in the future tell the truth or be sub- 
jected to a fine of from $25 to $1,000, 
or imprisonment for one year. 

Quantities of fake advertising of new 
and old concerns in Connecticut, have 
been floated to sell real estate, securi- 
ties and insurance and the Connecticut 
law makers have started a campaign to 
get rid of this undesirable class of 
advertising. The penalty of the law 
attached to the newspapers which, pub- 
lish the “ads” in addition to the prin- 
cipals and the daily press has risen 
en-masse against the proposition. 

The Auto Registration Bill 


Owing to the alarming increase of 
automobile thefts in Connecticut, a bill 
was introduced last week in the State 
Legislature by Colonel Dunham design- 
ed to check this type of crime. Because 
of the laxity of the present statutes and 





ee 


The Sign 
of Good Casualty Insurance 


the ease with which cars may be trans- 
ferred or disposed of, the laws of Con- 
necticut at the present time actually 
invite young men to assume the risk 
of stealing cars and they are lulled into 
a sense of security, feeling that chance 
of detection is remote. 


Because of the geographical location 
of Connecticut, between New York and 
Boston, the state as a natural result 
has become a rendezvous where stolen 
cars from other states are temporarily 
secreted and hidden. Dunham's bill, 
which has the solid support of the Con- 
necticut Chamber of Commerce and the 
large insurance interests, safeguards 
owners of automobiles by a compulsory 
system of registration of all sales. In 
part, it provides: 

(a) All persons who register without 
securing a certificate of title shall be 
subject to a fine of not more than $200. 

(b) Any person who shall sell, deliver 
or purchase within the limits of this 
state, any motor vehicle, without pass- 
ing at the time of the sale or delivery 
thereof, a certificate of title, shall be 
fined not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than two years, or 
both. 

(c) Any person who shall make any 
false statement in his application for 
certificate of title shall be fined not 
more than $500, or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both. 

(d) Any person who shall alter or 
forge any certificate of title shall be 
fined not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than two years, or 
both. 

(e) Any officer authorized to admin- 
ister oaths, who shall sign an acknowl- 
edgment, and the same shall not have 
been executed or sworn to in his pres- 
ence, and any person who shall file, or 
cause to be filed, in the office of the 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles an 
acknowledgment, knowing that same 
has been signed by such officer without 
the acknowledgment having been signed 
and sworn to in the presence of such 
cfficer, shall be fined not more than $100 





or imprisoned not more than thirty 
days or both. 

This bill was prepared by a special 
committee of the State Chamber of 
Commerce and was approved by its 
board of directors. It is thought that 
a law of this kind will go a long ways 
to prevent such a large number of 
thefts of cars which have been notice- 
able in the last several months. 





AETNA AID EXHIBIT 

The Aetna Life and Affiliated Com- 
panies, of Hartford, have recently 
opened on the ground floor of the build- 
ing occupied by their publicity depart- 
ment a very attractive permanent dis- 
play of Aetna advertising material, in- 
cluding booklets, circulars, lantern 
slides, pictorial posters, window displays 
and other business-getting helps. The 
companies have desired to make it pos- 
sible for the field to see the wide range 
of service available to it, and this dis- 
play has been prepared so that visiting 
Aetna agents and branch office man- 
agers and assistants may without trou- 
ble and inconvenience to them inspect 
the Aetna’s varied assortment of adver- 
tising material. In addition to serving 
for display, the room will be a suitable 
and convenient place for Aetna agents 
tc confer with the publicity department 
upon their local advertising problems 
and to lay out with the department’s 
assistance newspaper and other adver- 
tising campaigns. 





R. B. MILLER W. VA. STATE AGENT 


The Automobile Insurance Company 
ot Hartford, Conn., has employed Rich- 
ard B. Miller as its state agent for West 
Virginia, with headquarters in the Gil- 
christ-Walker Building, Wellsburg, W. 
Va. Mr. Miller has been raised in the 
insurance business and for the past two 
years has been special agent for the 
National Union Insurance Company of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in charge of Western 
Pennsylvania. He is a son of W. R. 
Miller, local agent at Wellsburg, W. Va. 








THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852. 


The real streneth of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
CHARLES W. HIGLEY, Vice-President 
E. S. JARVIS, Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 


Hanover Bidg., 34 Pine St 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, Inc., Gen. Agents 
Metropolitan District 


% WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE 

















Just say: 


“Insurance 
Man”— 
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te every courtesy 
within our power. 





Room with do- 
tached bath $1.50 
and $2.00 


| Private yr $2.50 


si ti cinta and $3.00 


BREVOORT Hotel 
Insurance Headquarters 
MADISON ST.—East of LaSalle 


CHICAGO 
LAURENCE R. ADAMS, Sec’y & Mar. 

















Guarantee and Accident 


Company, Limited. 


| OF LONDON, ENGLAND 

' HEAD OFFICE 

re ; UNITED STATES BRANCH 
’ 134 South La Salle Street 



















The company of “super service” is not a name that has 
been “applied” to the London Guarantee & Accident. It 
is a name well earned in more than fifty years of close 
co-operation with its agents. 


CHICAGO 
F, W. LAWSON, General Manager 


Over sixty years 
of public service 





INCORPORATED 1860 


UNITED 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


+ ff» 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


HOME OFFICE 
430 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


F. W. LAWSON, President 


Over sixty years of public service faithfully performed 





have established the United, Firemen’s as an institution 
of utmost dependability. An old reliable company writing 
Fire, Tornado and Automobile Insurance, 
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| AUTOMOBILE & MARINE DEPARTMENT 





Fighting Hard For 
Brussels Convention 


SUPPORTERS ARE ACTIVE HERE 


While Congress Probably Won’t Act in 
This Short Session Other Means 
Exist to Enforce Rules 








What the fate of the Brussels Con- 
vention, the amended Hague Rules, will 
be is still a conjecture. It is stated in 
well-informed circles here that there is 
little possibijity of Congress passing 
any amendments to the Harter Act dur- 
ing this short session which ends March 
4. After the adjournment Congress will 
not meet again until the first Monday in 
December unless the President decides 
to call a. special session. And _ this 
President Harding is not likely to do 
in view of the political complexion of 
the new Congress. However, it is 
stated that the English Parliament may 
soon pass the convention. 

There are two ways in which the 
Brussels Convention may be adopted 
by the United States and its provisions 
incorporated in bills of lading to be 
used by American ships. One method 
is for the Senate to pass and the Presi- 
dent to sign the convention as a com- 
mercial treaty. This action may still 
be taken before Congress adjourns. The 
other procedure is the normal one, in- 
troducing in Congress a bill containing 
all the essential features of the rules 
and having precedence over the pro- 
visions of the Harter Act. As the lat- 
ter step involves all the delays to which 
any bill is subject, few persons antici- 
pate that a measure could be _ intro- 
duced now and shot through the regu- 
lar channels and voted upon during the 
month. 

Not so long ago the McKellar Bill 
was introduced in the Senate altering 
the wording of the Harter Act. This 
measure has not been pushed and its 
death is deemed inevitable. Recently 
the American Institute of Marine Un- 
derwriters endorsed the convention, and 
since then leading admiralty lawyers 
in New York City have been in confer- 
ence or communication with Congress- 
man George Edmonds and other mem- 
bers of Congress who are interested in 
liberalizing bills of lading. 

The matter is not dead by any means 
and every method will be employed to 
place into use here the regulations em- 
bodied in the Brussels Convention. D. 
Roger Englar and Charles S. Haight 
are among the counsel prominent in 
support of the convention. 

While awaiting Congressional sanc- 
tion of the rules it is pessible that they 
may be used by virtue of pressure exer- 
cised upon American shipowners by for- 
eign shipowners, and bankers, shippers 
and underwriters here. The banks in 
New York are becoming more insistent 
upon liberal and standardized provis- 
ions in bills of lading, protecting both 
shippers and their banking interests. 
Foreign lines which now employ the 
Hague Rules in their bills of lading are 
at competitive advantage with lines that 
stick to the old evasive terms of lia- 
bility for loss or damage. Shippers 
naturally prefer to ship by the lines 
which grant the most protection. 





J. F. MURPHY RESIGNS 

John F. Murphy has resigned as vice- 
president of the Northern Underwriting 
Agency. He went with the agency at 
the time of its organization in 1917, and 
before that was connected with Wilcox, 
Peck & Hughes in the marine depart- 
ment. As an associate with C. Steendal, 
head of the Northern Underwriting 
Agency, Mr. Murphy gained a wide pop- 
ularity with brokers in the local area. 
He has not yet announced his future 
plans. 





Commerce Chamber 
Protests G. A. Change 


WANTS PRESENT SYSTEM USED 


Declares That Great Inconvenience 
Would Follow Passage of Port of 
Destination Proposal 
The Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York last Friday unani- 
mously voted against having the Rome 
conference of the International Cham- 
ber adopt a resolution looking towards 
the settlement of general average 
claims at ports of destination. This 
matter was referred to the Committee 
on Harbor and Shipping prior to the 
meeting because of the importance of 
trying to maintain the present system 
of adjusting general average losses. 
Brokers, underwriters and shipowners 
here protested vigorously to business 
men, who, convinced of the error con- 
tained in the proposed resolution, ex- 
pressed their disapproval of the resolu- 

tion in clear terms. 

Following is the report drawn up by 
the Committee on Harbor and Shipping 
and the resolutions adopted at the 
meeting: 

It has been brought to the attention 
of your committee that the Congress 
ot the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, to be held in the near future in 
Rome, contemplates, as part of its pro- 
gram, under the subject of “Transpor- 
tation,” a radical change in the method 
of dealing with general average adjust- 
ments, so that 

“The settlement of general aver- 
age should take place not at port 
of embarkation, at New York or 

London, as at present, but rather 

at the port of destination as was 

customary before the war.” 

So far as your committee can dis- 
cover the adjusting of general averages 
on vessels outward bound from the 
United States is handled in the same 
manner today as before the war. Ap- 
parently, the only new feature is in 
connection with the vessels of the 
United States Shipping Board, pre- 
sumably because that board is a gov- 
ernmental activity. 

Generally speaking, private owners, 
both American and foreign, have gen- 
eral average on outward bound vessels 
adjusted at the ports of destination, pro- 
vided there are at such ports estab- 
lished general average laws and usages 
and competent adjusters to give effect 
to them. Where vessels have been 
bound from the United States to ports 
where these conditions do not obtain, 
it has for many years been the practice 
to have general average adjustments 
drawn up in this country. Experience 
has proved this to be the most practical 
way of handling such adjustments and 


the practice has undoubtedly been most 
economical and beneficial to all parties 
concerned. 

The great bulk of outward bound 
cargo is insured in this country. Where 
general averages are adjusted here it is 
customary to accept underwriters’ guar- 
antees and as regards many matters 
deal with the underwriters, thus reliev- 
ing the cargo owners of much trouble. 

Where vessels are destined to ports 
in different countries adjustments at 
the several ports would involve differ- 
ent languages, laws and currencies, and 
so it is most desirable that one adjust- 
ment should be made at the port of 
embarkation. 

It appears to your committee that 
circumstances governing general aver- 
age cases vary too much to permit the 
jaying down of a general rule. Each 
case should be dealt with on its merits. 
Where the best interests of all con- 
cerned will be served by having the 
adjustment of general average stated 
at destination the ship owner will natu- 
rally follow that course, but where ad- 
justment at destination will not be for 
the best interests of all concerned the 
ship owner should be at liberty to have 
the adjustment made elsewhere. 

Your committee is strongly of the 
opinion that no general rule on this 
subject should be promulgated at the 
Rome Congress of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, and offers the 
following: 

Resolved, That the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York en- 
dorses the above report of its Com- 
mittee on the Harbor and Shipping, and 
strongly urges that no general rule as 
suggested be promulgated at the Rome 
Congress of the International Chamber 
of Commerce looking towards the set- 
tlement of general average at the port 
of destination; and, be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this report 
and resolutions be sent to the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and to the Chamber of 
Commerce of, the United States, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and, be it further 

Resolved, That the Committee on the 
Harbor and Shipping be, and they are 
hereby authorized to take all further 
necessary and appropriate steps look- 
ing towards the carrying out of the pro- 
visions of the above report and these 
resolutions. 

Respectfully submitted, 

DAVID T. WARDEN, Chairman 

J. VIPOND DAVIES, 

MARCUS H. TRACY, 

CLIFFORD D. MALLORY, 

LOWELL L. RICHARDS, 

WILLIAM E. HALM, 
Committee on Harbor and Shipping. 





HAIGHT WAS NOT SPONSOR 
Noted Admiralty Lawyer Denies He Is 
Behind Rome Resolution to Change 
G. A. Settlements 
Charles S. Haight, one of the leading 
admiralty lawyers in this city, has set 
at rest certain misconceptions in the 
marine insurance district that he was 
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Organized 1824 


UNITED STATES LLOYDS, Inc., 
of NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Organized 1872 Incorporated 1918 








1-3 So. William St. 


Automobile Insurance 


INDEMNITY MUTUAL MARINE ASSUR- 
ANCE CO., LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


APPLETON & COX, Inc., Attorney 
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the sponsor of the resolution to be pre. 
sented in Rome at the meeting of the 
International Chamber of Commerce to 
the effect that general average adjust- 
ments should be made at ports of desti- 
nation. Not only does Mr. Haight dig. 
claim friendship to the proposal, but 
he is active in opposition to it. 

In a letter to The Eastern Under. 
writer Mr. Haight says: 

“I am neither the author nor the 
sponsor of the resolution to which you 
refer. I saw the subject on the pro 
posed agenda for the Rome Conference 
and referred the matter immediately to 
some of the average adjusters here, and 
it was promptly taken up by the marine 
underwriters and, I believe, by the own. 
ers. 

“While in certain trades it is per. 
fectly appropriate to have a general 
average adjustment stated at the desti- 
nation, in other trades such a practice 
would be anything but satisfactory to 
any of the parties concerned. I believe 
that the matter is being carefully 
worked out by the cargo underwriters, 
and I am also told that the subject will 
be discussed at the meeting of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce tomorrow 
and definite steps taken by way of oppo- 
sition. 

“I have already written to the secre 
tary general of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce, forwarding a mem- 
orandum stating the opposition of the 
cargo underwriters and indicating, as 
well, the attitude of some of the most 
important American steamship owners,” 





AMEND APPRAISAL CLAUSE 


The governing committee of the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters’ Confer. 
ence has adopted the following clause 
to be added to policies issued in Massga- 
chusetts to meet objections of Commis- 
sioner Hobbs that were published sev- 
eral weeks ago: 

“In case the assured shall fail to 
agree as to the amount of loss or dam- 
age, each shall, on the written demand 
of either, select a competent and disin- 
terested appraiser. The appraisers shall 
first select a competent and disinterest- 
ed umpire. The appraisers shall then 
appraise the loss and damage, stating 
separately sound value and loss or dam- 
age to each item; and failing to agree, 
shall submit their differences only to 
the umpire. An award in writing, 80 
itemized, of any two when filed with 
this company shall determine the 
amount of sound value and loss or dam- 
age. Each appraiser shall be paid by 
the party selecting him and the ex- 
penses of appraisal and umpire shall be 
paid by the parties equally.” 





WAR RISK RATES RAISED 


Marine underwriters here are report- 
ed to have raised war risk rates on ship- 
ments to Europe carried on German 
vessels or other boats bound for Ger- 
man ports. The reason for this in- 
crease from 5 cents to approximately 
12% cents in some instances and 2 
cents in others is attributed to the In 
creased feeling of hostility between the 
French and the Germans and the possi 
bility for a renewed outbreak in actual 
warfare, thus endangering shipping 
along the German coast. Although per- 
sons in this country discount the theory 
of an armed conflict, the initiative in 
raising war risk rates was taken, it is 
said, by the London market and subse 
quently imitated here. 





MICHIGAN AUTO BILL 

State officials and members of the 
Michigan legisJature have under cob 
sideration a proposed bill, which if em 
acted into law would require all auto- 
mobile owners to take out persona. 
liability insurance with the state at the 
time of securing the license to operate 
their automobiles. Consideration of the 
subject has been brought about through 
the fact that more than 500 persons 
were killed in Michigan during 1922 by 
being struck by an automobile. In 
many cases the accident was the dir : 
result of the inexperience of the drive 
of the car. 
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Dump Stolen Cars 
In Pennsylvania 


WRIGHT WARNS PURCHASERS 





Highway Commissioner Says Autos 
Bought Second Hand Should Be 
Most Carefully Scrutinized 





Pennsylvania is being made the dump- 
ing ground for automobiles stolen in 
other states, according to Paul D. 
Wright, Pennsylvania Highway Com- 
missioner, who has issued a warning to 
purchasers of second-hand cars in the 
state to be certain that machines they 
are buying have not been stolen. 

Discovery that fourteen stolen cars 
were sold in four days in Scranton and 
Allentown, has led highway officials and 
state police to investigate second-hand 
dealers there in search for leaders of 
an alleged ring of automobile thieves, 
which the officials believe are operating 
from New York and the lower New 
England states. The purchasers of the 
cars learned the machines had been 
stolen only when they applied to the 
department for licenses. 

“Pennsylvanians should beware of 
suspiciously low bargains in used cars,” 
said Commissioner Wright. “It will pay 
them to get a clear title for the car 
they purchase. The automobile divis- 
ion of the department has discovered 
that ‘gyps’ in other states recently have 


been sending stolen cars into Pennsyl- 
vania. 


“The ‘gyps’ have been resorting to 

humerous subterfuges to delude the 
purchasers. The figure 3 in the engine 
or manufacturer’s number is changed 
to an 8; the figure 8 is made a 3. Hav- 
ing secured lists of Pennsylvania car 
owners, the ‘gyps’ in devious ways du- 
plicate car numbers on stolen machines, 
send them into Pennsylvania and, ap- 
parently to the purchaser, make legiti- 
Inate sales. 
- “In the last few days, fourteen of 
these machines were discovered in 
Scranton and Allentown alone. Numer- 
ous registrations of cars are held up by 
the automobile division because stolen 
car records tell the machines were not 
the property of the vendors. 

“Know from whom you buy a car. 
Examine the engine and chassis of the 
offered vehicle to see whether there is 
evidence of alteration of numbers. Be 
certain you secure a vendor's affidavit 
when you acquire a second-hand motor 
vehicle. Be sure you have a complete 
history covering the previous owner- 
ship, the registration number and date 
of the last registration. If you cannot 
get that information, and if you have 
the engine number, telephone the filing 
section of the automobile division at 
Harrisburg at any hour of the day or 
night, and if the machine was regis- 
tered in Pennsylvania complete infor- 
mation will be given you. If the ma- 
chine is said to have been registered 
elsewhere than Pennsylvania, write the 
motor vehicle registrar of the state in 
question and he will give complete in- 
formation. There are so many legiti- 
mate motor vehicle dealers in Pennsy)l- 


Vania that it is folly to purchase cars 
from unknowns,” 





Hearings at Albany 

Tuesday February 13, has been set 
as the date for a joint legislative hear- 
'ng On the State Fund bill of the Lock- 
wood Housing Committee; the bill regu- 
lating the disposition of stock invest- 
ments of insurance companies; the bill 
creating a trade and commerce com- 
mission and the measure regulating 


Unions. All insurance companies are 
cone to send representatives to the 


Caring in order that a strong showing 


in Opposition to the bills may be shown, 


All Vehicles May Be 
Brought Under Bond 


SEEK AMENDMENT TO N, Y. LAW 








Enormous Amount of Coverage Would 
Be Required if Kahan Bill Goes 
Through 
A bill in the New York Assembly 
introduced by Henry O. Kahan, repre- 
senting the Tenth New York District 
in the Assembly, amending section 
282-b of the Highway Law, would place 
every person, tirm, association or cor- 
poration transporting property in any 
motor vehicle in such city (Greater New 
York) tor hire in the course of busi- 
ness, in the same category as taxicabs 
as requiring a bond or insurance policy 
in the amount of $2,500 insuring against 
injury to persons or property caused 
in the operation or detective construc- 

tion of such motor vehicle. 

‘bhis measure will alect not only the 
truckmen ot New yxorx wily Dut tne 
aelvery venicies OL every mercanuie 
lirm, as Well aS Mall truCKs NOU actually 
Owlled DY the United Slates GOverh- 
Ment and operated by 1t, the delivery 
lrucKs OL express Companies, steamsuip 
companies, wWeatres and the lke, Duc 
apparenliy wouid not appiy to motor 
trucks OL telepnone and vceiegraph com- 
panies or to motor venicie equipment 
oOo. street Car cCorporauons or trucks 
owned and operated vy the tederal, 
State Or municipal auchoriles. ‘ne 
Ineasure, if Passed aud sustuiued vy 
Line courts, Wul add a new and lucrative 
source OL revenue to insurance Carriers. 

The whole amendment to the present 
law 1s contained in the black Lace type 
in the following, which is Section 28z-b 
with the new matter introduced: 

“Kvery person, firm, association or 
corporation engaged in the business of 
carrying or transporting passengers for 
hire in any motor venicie, and every 
person, firm, association or corporation 
transporting property in any motor 
vehicie in such a city (city of the first 
class) for hire or in the course of busi- 
ness, except street cars and motor 
vehicles operated under a franchise by 
a corporation subject to the provisions 
of the public service commission law 
over, upon or along any public street 
in a city of the first class shall deposit 
and file with the State ‘Tax Commission 
tor each motor vehicle intended to be 
so operated, either a personal bond, 
with at least two sureties approved by 
the State Tax Commission, a corporate 
surety bond or a policy of insurance in 
a solvent and responsible company 
in the sum of two thousand 
five hundred dollars,” etc. 
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THE HULL SLUMP 

As time goes on it becomes more 
and more apparent how conditions in 
the market (English) were affected, 
first by the war, and afterwards by the 
astonishingly rapid boom in shipping 
and the consequent slump. In review- 
ing underwriting statistics of hull insur- 
ance during the past two years, a most 
noticeable feature is the enormous 
amount of money paid away for “re- 
turn premiums.” This was the result 
of the violent fluctuations in shipping 
values, which necessitated the rearrange- 
ment of insurances, in some Cases sever- 
al times during the year. Policies were 
cancelled after only a month or so had 
run off, and the premium for the bal- 
ance of the twelve months was re 
turned, generally with a reduction of 
20 per cent, as a sort of “short period” 
rate adjustment. Of course, these in- 
surances were renewed, but always on 
@ much reduced valuation, so that un- 
derwriters sometimes returned more 
premium for the unexpired period of 
the old policy than they received for 
the full twelve months under the new 
contract.—The Post Magazine. 


Answers Criticisms 
Of Certificates 


ASSUREDS ARE NOT 





EXPOSED 





Faults Attributed to Certificates Usu- 
ally Those Found in Any Ordinary 
Marine Policy 





While there remain in England two 
diametrically opposed court decisions 
affecting the legality of marine insur- 
ance certificates, issued principally by 
American insurers in heu of actual 
policies, much discussion is heard re- 
garding their eventual fate. Some cri- 
ticism of certificates is bound to ema- 
nate from hostile sources, but most of 
it is easily refuted. ‘the “Policy- 
Holder,’ of Manchester, this week con- 
tains some of the objections made by 
the “Times” and undertakes to answer 
them. 

Following is the story as it appeared 
in the English insurance contemporary: 

The question of C.I.F. certificates 
continues to attract attention, and the 
“Times” points out various disabilities 
to which the assured are exposed by 
the use of a certificate instead of a 
policy. In one case the names of the 
underwriters were not quoted on the 
certuicate and those subsequently 
turned out to be companies of other 
than first-class security. In another 
case the amount covered by the certi- 
ficate was more than the actual amount 
of the policy, while in the third case 
the certificate was issued by a firm of 
brokers who were themselves the un- 
derwriters. 

in the first case the assured was to 
blame for accepting the certificate 
without the security being stated there- 
in. In the second case those responsi- 
ble for issuing the certificates were 
also responsible for the discrepancy 
between the policy and the certi- 
ficate, while in the third case it is 
stated that the insurers were good for 
the amount involved, and if the assured 
was satisfied as to this he had no cause 
to complain, but, nevertheless, he need 
not have accepted the security offered. 

Moreover in the first and third cases 
the assured was in exactly the same 
position as if a policy had been tend- 
ered instead of a certificate, and his 
action in either case would have been 
similar whether he accepted or reject- 
ed the security, while in the case where 
there was a discrepancy between the 
amount of the policy and the certifi- 
cate, this presumably was a clerical 
error and, in the event of a loss hav- 
ing been incurred, no responsible un- 
derwriters would have shielded them- 
selves behind this error if they were 
responsible for the issuing of the cer- 
tificate, nor, would a firm of Lloyd’s 
brokers allow their client to suffer 
were the fault theirs. If these three 
cases quoted are examples of the worst 
disabilities to which the assured is laid 
open by the use of certificates, instead 
of policies, the case for the use of cer- 
tificates is stronger than ever. 





AUTO BILL A JOKER 

It is not the primary function of a 
legislator to be a humorist, yet many 
of them are. An Assemblyman at Al- 
bany has introduced a bill adding a new 
part to Section 282-B, Highway Law, by 
reducing from $2,000 to $1,500 the 
amount of indemnity bond or liability 
insurance required from owners of mo- 
tor vehicles transporting passengers for 
hire in cities of the first class in New 
York State. He might have saved him- 
self trouble if he had reduced the 
amount to nothing, for that is exactly 
what nine-tenths,.or more, of the taxi 
drivers in New York City are carrying 
in the form of insurance protection for 
persons injured by their machines. If 
more attention were devoted to enforc- 
ing the law rather than to amending 
something that at present means noth- 
ing, the public would be better satisfied. 


No Radical Changes 
in New Auto Manual 


AGENTS HAVE NOTHING TO FEAR 





Alterations in Rates and Rules, if Any, 
for Eastern Conference Territory, 
Will Be Slight 





Changes in the automobile manual 
for the Eastern Conference territory, 
scheduled to be published about March 
1, will not embrace any radical altera- 
tions in either rates or underwriting 
practices. This should be welcome news 
to automobile agents who for several 
years have been deluged with a series 
of constant changes in rates and rules. 
Information that any changes will be 
mild in character comes from official 
sources, 

It is likely that there will be some 
slight modifications in the rates, classi- 
fications and other features of the man- 
uals. Consolidating the New England 
territory with the Eastern Conference 
meant the need for harmonizing a few 
differences in practices, and the new 
manual will take care of this problem. 
Secretary Moore went to Chicago this 
week to superintend the publication of 


the manual, which is being printed in 
that city. 








Travelers’ Accident 
Department and 
Travelers Indemnity 





The 1922 annual statement of the 
Travelers Insurance Company, accident 
department, (accident, health, liability 
and workmen’s compensation,) shows 
a net premium income of $47,334,554 
divided as follows: 

Accident, $8,125,253; health, $2,493,- 
772; auto hability, $9,181,083; work- 
men’s compensation, $13,928,839. 

The net amounts paid for losses were 
as follows: 


Accident, $3,227,302; health, $1,601,- 
495; auto hability, $1,146,572; work- 
men’s compensation, $8,450,152. Total, 


$17,498,972. 

The largest net insured in any one 
risk in each of the classes is, accident, 
$60,000; health, $10,000; auto liability, 
$300,000; liability other than auto, $1,- 
600,000. 

The Travelers Indemnity wrote net 
premiums in 1922 on accident of $211,- 


641; health, $136,437; auto liability, 
$161,024; plate glass, $741,743; burglary 
and theft, $2,243,801; steam boiler, $706,- 
715; engin2 and flywheel, $224,443; 


auto property damage, $2,860,249; auto 
collision, $1,131,170; property damage 
and collision other than auto, $117,714. 
Total net premiums, $8,534,345. 

The net amount paid for losses, $3,- 
107,514, follows in detail: 


Accident, $132,740; health, $93,949; 
auto liability, $29,227; plate glass, $189,- 
261; burglary and theft, $726,919; 


steam boiler, $93,884; engine and fly- 
wheel, $25,652; auto property damage, 
$1,284,184; auto collision, $474,95%; 
property damage other than auto, $56,- 
735. 

Policyholders surplus is $2,675,215. 





CLOSING LONDON ACCOUNTS 

It is reported that the New Zealand 
Insurance Company is closing out its 
marine business at its office in London 
but will continue to underwrite from the 
Liverpool office. This reported news 
is causing quite a stir in English mar- 
ine insurance circles where the New 
Zealand has been regarded as a per- 
manent fixture in London. No reasons 
for the discontinuance of the marine 
business are announced. 
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Fidelity & Deposit Has 
Big Agency Convention 


COMPANY MADE GREAT RECORD 


From Fourth to Second Place in Net 
Fidelity and Surety Premiums 
in Three Years 

Baltimore, Feb. 6.—Happy in the 
achievement of a record by which they 
jumped the premiums of the Fidelity & 
Deposit Co. from fourth to second place 
among the fidelity and surety writers in 
three years, the leading field represen- 
tatives of the company met here in 
agency convention this week. More 
than $9,000,000 in net premiums was 
the final figure at the close of last year. 

That the company is going right 
ahead in making new records for 1923 
was demonstrated by the progress made 
during the first month of 1923. 

A big sign in the convention room of 
the Belvedere Hotel, where the conven- 
tion is being held, read as follows: 

Here's a new mark to shoot at. 

Over $1,000,000 net premiums in 

January. 

This breaks all existing records. 
We thank you. ! 

If the Fidelity & Deposit Co. doesn’t 
stand No. 1 in net premium volume for 
fidelity and surety in 1925, lots of the 
managers here are going to be disap- 
pointed. 

Close Tie Binds Agents and Executives 

The bond of relationship between the 
executives and the field force is closer 
than ever before; and to say that the 
newer officers—Col. E. A. Hamilton, 
vice-chairman of the board and execu- 
tive head of the company, and Spencer 
Welton, vice-president and in charge of 
the production department—are popular 
is putting it mildly. The managers and 
agents are tremendously enthusiastic 
about them, while the older men with 
the company, such as President Thos. 
A. Whelan, Vice-President Charles R. 
Miller and Vice-President Robert S. 
Hart, are widely regarded by the field 
force as great experts in their line, not 
excelled in ability anywhere. 

Colonel Hamilton, who, after his ex- 
perience in the’ law and in the army, 
came to the Fidelity & Deposit, illus- 
trated how he has won the affections 
of the agency force by the talk he made 
at the opening session. He called atten- 
tion to the presence of so many Home 
Office men at the convention and said 
that the sessions were not so much for 
the purpose of giving instruction to the 
men in the field as for the executives 
to learn from the men in the field. “The 
underwriting department heads will be 
better equipped to render service by 
reason of your presence here and in 
listening to what you have to say,” was 
one statement which he made. 

“We have shown what we can do,” 
he continued, “and so we shall continue 
to grow because we are constantly add- 
ing to our experience and to our knowl- 
edge. We have been successful and 
nothing succeeds like success.” 

Mr. Welton acted as chairman of the 
convention. He is regarded as one of 


‘the best agency directors in the coun- 


try and the speed with which he has 
picked up a comprehensive grasp of 
the fidelity and surety business has 
been little short of amazing. His early 
business experience was that of an ad- 
vertising expert, and later he became 
president and general manager of the 
Sterling Tire Corporation, of New Jer- 
sey. He has been with the Fidelity & 
Deposit two and a half years. 
Mayor of Baltimore Talks 

The Mayor of Baltimore, William F. 
Broening, welcomed the F. & D. men to 
the city and paid the delegates the com- 
pliment of sitting almost entirely 
He ex- 


through the morning session, 


pressed the pride of the municipal 
authorities in the Fidelity & Deposit 
and in its creator, the late Governor 
Warfield, who first saw the need for 
corporate surety from the experience 
he had as register of wills. The Mayor 
described the former predicament, per- 
plexity and embarrassment of public 
men who had to find individual surety- 
ship and then explained what the real 
security, co-operation and endorsement 
of corporate surety meant in improving 
public service. 

“You are a wonderful corporation, 
and I congratulate you and congratu- 
late Baltimore,” he said. 

The Mayor then told of the growth of 
the city industrially and as a water 
port during the past three years. Its 
working population has increased many 
thousands; its factories are more nu- 
merous and larger; business of the port 
has been greatly stimulated, and there 
is a marked civic spirit in voting public 
improvements. 

President. Whelan, the next speaker, 
dwelt on the loyalty of Fidelity & De- 
posit representatives, calling attention 
to the presence on the dais of six men 
who had attended the first agency con- 
vention of the company. They included 
Colonel P. M. Millikin, who was in both 
the Spanish-American and World Wars, 
who was superintendent of police in 
Cincinnati for years, and who was the 
first manager of the company in Ohio, 
and is now, manager of a large terri- 
tory, with Cincinnati as headquarters; 
Harold J. Gross, of Providence, until 
recently Lieutenant-Governor of Rhode 
Island; E. S. Cowles, of Hartford, 
Conn.; Charles H. Black, of New Or- 
leans; John A. Baxter, of Nashville, and 
Herman Hoopes, of Philadelphia. 

The response of welcome was given 
for the general agents by J. B. Aiken, of 
Florence, S. C., and for the branch 
managers by H. S. Byrne, of Omaha. 
Mr. Aiken told of his first visit to the 
Home Office and how he had been im- 
pressed by the cordiality and helpful- 
ness extended to him. “I was made to 
feel that | was among friends,” he said, 
“and I have never lost that feeling.” 
Mr. Aiken then told of the importance 
of personality in these days of ma- 
terialism. The Fidelity & Deposit, in 
his opinion, is a company which pul- 
sates with personality, coupled with 
energetic and practical executive abil- 
ity. Furthermore, the men who run the 
company are far-seeing. 

Tells of F. & D. Esprit de Corps 

Mr. Byrne, formerly of Baltimore, 
went to Omaha twenty years ago and 
made good not only with the Fidelity & 
Deposit but in public life. He accentu- 
ated the human side of the company, 
the esprit de corps extending through- 
out the organization. He paid a tribute 
to Mr. Hamilton, to Vice-Presidents Mil- 
ler and Welton, and to other officials. 
He told of the addition of 1,200 agencies 
to the field corps and the national char- 
acter of Fidelity & Deposit recognition 
and representation. 

After the remarks of Vice-President 
Miller on the development of the surety 
business and the part played in that 
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development by the F. & D., which ad- 
dress is in part reproduced elsewhere, 
Chairman Welton turned his gavel over 
to Governor Harold J. Gross, who in- 
troduced the other veterans on the plat- 
form. It developed that the affiliation 
of the late United States Senator and 
political power, Thomas C. Platt, with 
the Fidelity & Deposit, came indirectly 
through Mr. Gross, and that the Sen- 
ator’s first connection with the com- 
pany was as a buyer of surety insur- 
ance. 

Some idea of the salesmanship talent 
of Mr. Gross can be gauged by the fact 
that for years he has written the public 
official bonds in Rhode Island, and al- 
though defeated for the office of Gov- 
ernor in the last election, he has re- 
tained all of this business with the ex- 
ception of one bond. Evidently, the 
political complexion of the state doesn’t 
cut much figure in the gross or net 
business of the Gross agency. Mr. 
Gross’ connection with the company ex- 
tends over a quarter of a century. 

Pertinent Advice 

E. S. Cowles, of Hartford, went with 
the company in 1903. When he attended 
his first convention there were thirty- 
five other agents in attendance. Some 
growth since that time. 

One of the interesting features of Mr. 
Cowles’ talk was the reading by him 
of a letter from Governor Warfield tell- 
ing about rates in the days when the 
company banked on the agent to get 
adequate rates, but was not very long 
on furnishing them with rate data. One 
section of the letter of interest to this 
day and decidedly pertinent was his 
explanation of the moral and financial 
aspect of the risk. “You must always 
have in view the best interest of the 
company and understand the risk be- 
fore giving the rate,” he said. 

John A. Baxter, of Nashville, Tenn., 
told of the long, hard fight he made in 
that state with the assistance of his 
agents in educating the public and the 
Legislature to understand the merit of 
corporate suretyship and its importance 
to the body politic. For four months he 
spent every night conferring with mem- 
bers of the Legislature, finally winning 
them over by the sheer merit of the 
proposition. At one time the surety 
companies got such unfair treatment 
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F. & D. Early Overcame 
Decided Obstacles 


EDUCATED PUBLIC OPINION 
Figures Showing How Fidelity and 
Surety Business is Leaping Ahead 


in United States 


The Fidelity & Deposit Co. is thirty- 
two years old and some of the obsta- 
cles which Governor Warfield, who 
conceived and created the company 
overcame with his associates, were ex- 
plained at the F. & D. agency conven- 
tion this week. 


Governor Warfield had been in the 
customs house under the Cleveland ad- 
ministration, and when Cleveland went 
out he did, as well. He took with him 
to the new company that he founded 
Charles R. Miller, who is now vice- 
president and who is one of the great 
authorities in America relative to judi- 
cial and many other kinds of bonds. 

At the beginning many pooh-poohed 
the company, saying that it was being 
run by “down and out politicians” who 
had hit upon this haven of refuge. One 
of the leading business men of the 
town contemptuously refused to buy 
stock, saying that he did not think such 
a company could grow and prosper, but 
this same man was later so much im- 
pressed by the success of the F. & D. 
that he became the largest stockholder 
in another Baltimore Company which 
began at a later date. Ten years had 








in the courts of the state that the F. & 
D. retired from Tennessee. 

Herman Hoopes, of Philadelphia, has 
been with the company thirty years, 
and when he joined it the capital stock 
was $50,000. Among the first boosters 
of corporate surety in Philadelphia 
were the internal revenue agents whose 
endorsement did much in helping put 
over the sale of distillery warehouse 
bonds and other business. Mr. Hoopes 
has always been an influence for good 
practices in Philadelphia and helped 
form the surety association there in 
1908. 

One of the interesting statements 
made by Colonel Milliken, of Cincinnati, 
was that Harry M. Daugherty, now At- 
torney General of the United States, 
was instrumental in having the com- 
pany admitted to do business in Ohio 
back in 1895. At that time he was prac- 
ticing law. Colonel Milliken wound up 
a reminiscent talk by giving advice to 
the younger men in the business on 
how to succeed. He was eloquent in 
speaking of the ethical side of the busi- 
ness, advocated going after new pusi- 
ness, and said emphatically that an 
agent should not solicit the expirations 
of a competing agent. 
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made a great change in this business 
man’s impression of the fidelity and 
surety business. 


Growth of the Coverage 


In 1891 the public didn’t know much 
about fidelity and surety and was 
either indifferent or hostile and skep- 
tical. Whatever laws there were 
proved to be so ambiguous that thev 
gave justification for refusal as well 
as for acceptance. Public officials 
doubted their right or power to accept 
F. & D. coverage, and even if possessed 
of the right often doubted the wisdom 
of such acceptance. Judges were any- 
thing but sympathetic, and on every 
side there were obstacles. It took a 
man of vision and courave to blaze the 
trail and such a man Governor War- 
field proved to be. 


One year after the Fidelity & Deposit 
entered the business the premium re- 
ceipts from the entire business of the 
two or three companies transacting 
the suretv business were a little more 
than $1,000,000, of which three-fourths 
was written by one company, which 
had most of its income in the metro- 
polis of America. During the ten years 
ending December 31, 1902, other com- 
panies had come into existence and the 
premium receipts of all the companies 
during that period aggregated about 
$36,000,000. a little more than two- 
thirds of the business being written 
by four companies. In the next ten 
years, ending December 31, 1912, the 
aggregate receipts were over $96,000.- 
000. and the same four companies had 
written at least 75% of them. 

The next period of nine years, ending 
with December 31. 1921, showed that 
during that period the receipts had 
jumped to about $265,000,000, and of 
these the same four comnanies had 
written a little more than two-thirds of 
the entire business. 

In 1921 the premium receipts ex- 
ceeded $45,000.000, the four companies 
taking care of about 70% of the entire 
volume. 


Ratio of Fidelity to Surety 
About ten vears ago or, in 1911. the 
ratio of fidelitv to suretv was about 
five to eirht; that is, abovt 40% of the 
entire business was fidelitv: and 60% 


suretv. This ratio has not been main- 
tained and the surety has showed a 


decided increase in percentage, for in 
the year 1921 the surety premiums 
were nearly three times the fidelity 
premiums. or the percentage was fi- 
delitv 26% and surety about 74%. 

There was no burelarv insurance 
written in the United States during 
1893 The first company to write it be- 
ing the New Eneland Burelary of Bos- 
ton, which commenced business in 1894. 
The total burelary writines by stock 
eomnanies during 1891 amounted to 
$22,226,926. 





THE JUDICIAL BUSINESS 

The judicial business has been per- 
haps the most desirable line carried by 
the Fidelity & Deposit Co. in its whole 
history, and it affords in the old lines 
the largest field for development for 
all the bonds which are filed in courts 
and judicial proceedings. And, vet, it 
is doubtful whether more than 5% of 
the possible coverage is given by surety 
companies; so here is a great field for 
agents. 


INDEPENDENCE JOINS BUREAU 

The Independence Indemnity, of Phil- 
adelphia, has been enrolled as a mem- 
ber of the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, effective Feb- 
Tuary 1, thus bringing the total enroll- 
Ment of the bureau up to twenty-six 
companies. 


JAMES L. CASE TALKS 
James L. Case made an interesting 
talk before the Fidelity & Deposit Con- 
vention last week. It will be discussed 
at more length in next week’s issue. 


Took Lloyd’s Eight 
Weeks to Pay Loss 


MINNESOTA BANK EXPERIENCE 








T. H. Ridgaway Gives Interesting Side- 
light; Miller Tells of Visit With 
English Underwriters 





Competition of Lloyd’s was discussea 
at considerable length in the F. & D. 
convention on Tuesday afternoon qaur- 
ing a review of the subject of blanket 
bonds. 

One of the interesting talks of this 
forum was made by T. H. Ridgaway, 
of Minneapolis, who told of a $156,000 
bank loss in his state where the cover 
was in Lloyd’s. Mr. Ridgaway said that 
three weeks passed before any one 
showed up and then a man arrived on 
the scene who confessed he had no 
authority. Later, after an interval of 
a month, a Lloyd’s representative ar- 
rived from New York. In the mean- 
time, the bank got decidedly impatient 
and the incident has not done any harm 
to American fidelity and surety com- 
panies in, Minnesota. 

The discussion was coneladed by C. 
R. Miller, vice-president, who declared 
that he was opposed to restrictive legis- 
lation aimed to keep Lloyd’s out of this 
country. Rather, he would have the 
stock companies meet Lloyd's competi- 
tion by offering as broad coverage as 
the Lloyd’s do, if this can be done. 

The American business man’s wants 
and wishes must be taken into con- 
sideration, he declared, and it is better 
that they be given Lloyd’s protection 
than none. They want a certain cover- 
age and it should not be denied to them. 

Mr. Miller told of interviews he had 
some months ago in London with repre- 
sentatives of Lloyd’s, including Harry 
A. Nichols, and he said that anybody 
who thought. Lloyd’s were’ writing 
blindly in America or did not know 
what they were doing was greatly mis- 
taken. 

They are real underwriters and know 
their business, he declared. 

Among those who took part in the 
blanket bonds discussion, which follow- 
ed the reading of a paper by Robert 
S. Hart. vice-president and secretary, 
and in charge of the comnany’s' fidelity 
department, were H. D. Vandeveer,. Los 
Angeles; R. Hill Carruth. Little Rock; 
Vincent Cullen, New York: Arthur I. 
Tash, Boston; and J. M. Thomas, Co- 
lumbus, O. 

Mr. Hart’s paper 
part elsewhere. 


is reproduced in 


APPOINT EDWARD BALL AGENTS 
Chosen Representative in Western 
Pennsylvania of Recently Formed 
Independence Indemnity 





The Edward Ball Agency, which has 
heen operating as suretv and casualty 
agents, representing different compan- 
ies for various lines for a number of 
vears, has become representative in 
Western Pennsylvania of the recently 
organized Independence Indemnity of 
Philadelphia. This company, which has 
a capital of $1,000,000 and a surplus of 
$2,000,000, was organized by Charles H. 
Holland and E. D. Livingston, former 
president and _ vice-president of the 
Royal Indemnity Company. 

Edward Ball, head of the agency, has 
a long experience as a ‘surety under- 
writer, having entered the field more 
than thirty years ago with the old Mer- 
cantile Trust Company, and later was 
secretary and treasurer of the Pitts- 
burgh Surety Companv. which later 
was taken over by the Title Guarantee 
Company of Scranton and later merged 
by the agency into the National Surety 
Company of New York. 





The National Surety has secured 
quarters in the Standard Life Building, 
Pittsburgh, for a branch office. C. B. 
Myer will be in charge. The change is 
due to the resignation of the Edward 
Ball agency. 


Hart Talks About 
Blanket Bond Matters 


CHANGES MADE OR EXPECTED 


Developments Relative to Cover Exten- 
sion; Position Forms Discussed 
in Talk to Agents 





One of the most important papers read 
at the agency convention of the Fidelity 
& Deposit in Baltimore this week was 
that of Vice-President Robert S. Hart on 
“Blanket, Bonds.” In_ this paper, repro- 
duced in part herewith, Mr. Hart dis- 
cussed the latest developments in cover- 
age. Fle said: 

Bankers’ Blanket Bonds 


You have all been furnished copies 
of the up-to-date present Standard 
Forms of Bankers’ Blanket Bonds Nos. 
1 and 2, and you will find them useful 
in the discussion which will follow this 
talk. I have not burdened you with 
the mass of optional or conditional rid- 
ers which we have printed for use in 
connection with these forms, because 
they would only confuse you; but I have 
Blanket Bonds prepared with complete 
sets of every possible rider that it is 
permissible under any conditions to at- 
tach to the respective forms, and shall 
be glad to give copies of them to any- 
one who may really be interested, but 
there are such a great number of riders 
standardized for use under various con- 
ditions that to furnish each of you a 
complete set would defeat our purpose. 
For instance, there are four special 
forms of Superseded Suretyship Riders 
alone to meet the varying conditions 
we encounter in the writing of these 
bonds and the taking over of liability 
under bonds superseded thereby, and 
there are many other such forms, the 
use of which is comparatively infre- 
quent but, nevertheless, necessary under 
certain conditions. 


Riders Explained 

In the forms before you, you will find 
attached to both No. 1 and No. 2 the 
present Liberty Bond Rider and the All 
Securities Rider, with the purposes of 
which you are familiar,—both of which 
carry an extra premium charge, as in- 
dicated on the riders themselves. You 
will also find attached the Misplacement 
Deductible Rider, which, perhaps, is not 
as generally appreciated as it should be. 
Under this Rider a discount of 10% on 
the entire premium charge for the 
whole Blanket Bond is made, provided 
the first thousand dollars of each and 
every misplacement loss under the bond 
is borne by the bank. It would be well 
to emphasize this very considerable 
saving in cost to many banks which 
desire the misplacement coverage and 
yet which don’t care for it particularly 
in connection with comparatively small 
losses, which they can absorb without 
too heavy loss to themselves. The de- 
crease in cost is very considerable, and 
justifies many banks in accepting the 
Rider. 

You will note from the forms in your 
hands that Standard Form 1 as printed, 
is complete in itself without requiring 
any necessary addition by way of riders, 
while the printed No. 2 form is also 
complete in itself and up-to-date, except 
as regards only the first rider (Form 
F-1602), which lessens the exclusion 
provisions of Sub-section (e) of Section 
7 by providing that the exclusion of lia- 
bility under the bond for the loss of 
property contained in customers’ safe 
deposit boxes is not absolute, but that 
an exception is made under which we 
are liable for loss if it be sustained 
through the dishonest act of an identi- 
fiable employe under’ circumstances 
which make the insured bank legally 
liable therefor. This proper change has 
been made since the bond was last re- 
printed, and, of course, will be included 
in the next reprint. With the exception 
of this one endorsement, the printed 
forms as you have them are absolutely 
complete and up-to-date. How long they 
will remain so, however, is a question, 
because at the next meeting of the 


Bankers’ Blanket Bond Committee of 
the Surety Association of America there 
may possibly be a few changes in the 
present Standard Forms, although the 
disposition has been for some time to 
refrain from making further changes 
in these forms until a complete revision 
is undertaken. 
Forgery Protection 

Another change which we hope for in 
the not-distant future is a much more 
far-reaching and vital one, and will ena- 
ble us to compete with Lloyd’s on a 
more equal basis than heretofore, but 
nearly all the companies are opposed 
to the change, now, for various reasons. 
I refer to the inclusion in the bond it- 
self, or its additional, by rider,—of the 
same Forgery protection which Lloyd’s 
now gives, viz.: against loss through 
“the payment, whether received over 
the counter or through the clearing 
house or by mail, of forged or raised 
checks or (genuine) checks bearing 
forged endorsements, or the establish- 
ment of any credit to any customer on 
the faith of such checks.” 
Consider Smaller Penalties for Blanket 

Bonds 

There will also come up at the next 
meeting of the Bankers’ Blanket Bond 
Committee the question of Blanket 
Bonds in smaller penalties than the 
present minimum of $25,000, and at 
lower premium charges; and the sepa- 
rate question of a reduced minimum 
premium charge for a $25,000 bond 
where there is a small number of em- 
ployes. As you know, without consid- 
ering at all the question of loading the 
premium for the extra coverages afford- 
ed under either form of Blanket Bond, 
the $625 minimum premium charge un- 
der the basic rate is figured roughly on 
the basis of $25 per employe for twenty- 
five employes, or $625, to which basic 
figure we add 25% for the minimum 
premium charge for Standard Form No. 
2 and 100% as the minimum premium 
charge for Standard Form No. 1, where 
there are not more than twenty-five 
employes and where no additional cov- 
erages or extensions ate afforded under 
the bond. 

Minimum Premium Charges 

I am doubtful as to the advisability 
of reducing the present minimum pre- 
mium charge for any Bankers’ Blanket 
Bond. I know the arguments, and they 
are forceful, which are adduced in ad- 
vocacy of the writing of smaller-penalty 
Blanket Bonds and of smaller-premium 
Blanket Bonds for penalties of $25,000 
where the number of employes is few; 
but I have an open mind on the subject, 
and am rather inclined to try the exper- 
iment cautiously. We must remember 
in the first place that all the companies 
now have on their books a large number 
of $25,000 or even $50,000 Blanket Bonds 
for small banking institutions with few 
employes. These are probably the best 
of their kind. Were the minimum pre- 
mium charge reduced for this class of 
banks, while we should unquestionably 
sell a number of new Blanket Bonds to 
small banks; yet, on the other hand, we 
should have to reduce the premium 
charge for a considerable number of the 
banks which are now paying us cheer- 
fully the full minimum premium charge, 
even though they have a comparatively 
small clerical force. And, if we write 
Blanket Bonds in smaller penalties for 
reduced minimum premium charges the 
same objection applies, because a num- 
ber of banks which are now buying 
$25,000 Blanket Bonds and’ paying the 
minimum premium charge therefor will 
buy the $12,500 bond or the $15,000 
bond and we shall secure a commen- 
surately reduced premium, although we 
shall still be assuming a very much 
larger proportion of the real actual lia- 
bility now existing under these bonds, 
for the reason that rarely do we pay the 
full penalty under these small bonds, 
and the first $12,500 or $15,000 or 
$20,000 almost always takes care of the 
loss and the extra premium covering 
the extra penalty helps to provide the 
fund out of which to meet our general 
Blanket Bond claims. And yet I realize 
fully that there is a real demand for a 
smaller-penalty Blanket Bond and for a 
smaller-minimum premium on Blanket 
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Bonds where there are few employes. 
We probably should meet this demand - 
within reasonable limits, but it is cer- 
tain that the premium charge should 
not be proportionately reduced. 

In other words, the minimum charge 
for a $25,000 No. 2 bond is now $781.25. 
Certainly, a $15,000 bond on the same 
form for a bank with twenty-five em- 
ployes should not be sold for three- 
fifths of this minimum premium, but 
for a considerably higher amount, and 
so with a $20,000 bond. Although some 
of the companies want the figure as low 
as $10,000, I think that $15,000 should 
be the minimum amount in which we 
should try out the writing of these 
small-penalty Blanket Bonds, and also 
that we should not write a $15,000 
Blanket Bond, for example, for a bank 
having more than, say, eight employes, 
or a $20,000 bond for an institution with 
more than say fifteen employes. All 

this, of course, in the final analysis, is 
"a matter for the Towner Rating Bureau 
to work out if the Association decides 
that these smaller-penalty bonds may be 
written at all, but it would be very 
helpful indeed if those of you who have 
experienced any real demand for these 
small bonds would give me the benefit 
of your views on the subject, and espe- 
cially as regards the maximum premium 
obtainable therefor. In writing such 
bonds, if we do decide to write them, 
we shall have to investigate even more 
carefully than we do now the physical 
aspects of the risk, the construction of 
the bank, the safe and vault equipment, 
the location, absence of police protec- 
tion or of a watchman, the character of 
the personnel, etc., but these, of course, 
are matters of underwriting and not 
questions with which the anket Bond 
Committee can properly undertake to 
deal. I suppose there will be a rush 
by some rash companies to corral all 
the small Blanket Bond business possi- 
ble, regardless of quality. We shall not 
go so far. In this connection it is well 
to bear in mind that according to the 
figures gathered by the Burglary Asso- 
ciation, we find that nearly all Bank 
Burglary and Robbery losses occur in 
connection with small banks. 

Blanket Bond Loss Causes 

I am sorry that our figures showing 
our separate loss experience according 
to causes on Blanket Bonds is not up to 
date. The last data covers the period 
from October, 1916, when we began to 
write this. business, up to July 31, 1921, 


only. We are now endeavoring to tab- 
ulate this information up to December 
3ist, 1922, but I have no reason to be- 
lieve that the lessons taught by the 


figures which I am about to submit will 
be materially changed by that addi- 
tional year and a half’s experience. Of 
the total losses paid by us during the 
entire period referred to, (I am giving 
our own net figures only, excluding all 
recoveries from salvage and from rein- 
surance) 48% of the total amount paid 
was due to dishonesty, 32% of the total 
payments was attributable to misplace- 
ment, 8% to messenger hold-up, 7% to 
thefts from premises by other than em- 
ployes, 4% to interior Robbery or hold- 
up and the remaining 1% was chargea- 
ble to bank burglary, etc. But when 
we consider the number of claims, an 
entirely different situation is revealed. 
While 48% of the total amount paid was 
due to dishonesty, only 21% of the total 
number of claims paid wsa chargeable 
to dishonesty, while 53% of all claims 
paid were on account of so-called mis- 
placement losses, 14% of all the claims 
paid in number were chargeable to theft 
from the bank’s premises by other than 
employes, 2% to messenger hold-up, 
.02% to interior robbery and the remain- 
ing 8% of the total number of claims 
paid was chargeable to various other 
causes not separately classified. 
“Outside” Employes 

Another moot question that will have 
to be decided shortly, and that will in 
all probability be settled at this next 
meeting of the Blanket Bond Commit- 
tee, is as regards “outside” employes. 
There is an increasing number of banks 
and financial institutions, investment 
concerns, etc., which employ outside 
employes, salesmen, agents and repre- 


sentatives of one sort and another, 
many of whom never come near the 
head office or any of the “branches.” 
The rule has never been settled as re- 
gards which of these may properly be 
considered as employed either at the 
home office or at branch offices, and so 
covered under the Blanket Bond, and 
which may not be so construed. As 
both the coverage of the bond and the 
computation of the premium are de- 
pendent upon a proper decision on this 
point, the discussion will be an interest- 
ing one and I hope a satisfactory, elas- 
tic and reasonable decision will be 
reached, of all of which you will be 
duly notified. ‘ 
Naturally you are anxious for infor- 


mation regarding our loss experience 
on Bankers’ and _ Brokers’ Blanket 
Bonds. The figures appear to reveal 


that our experience is becoming some- 
what better, although we did get some 
hard knocks in the latter part of 1922, 
during the earlier part of which year 
we thought that the situation was be- 
coming greatly improved. 

Automatic Position Form of Fidelity 

Schedule Bonds 

As you know, sometime since we put 
out what we called an Automatic Posi- 
tion Form of Fidelity schedule bond, for 
which we had high hopes as offering 
something which would be greatly de- 
sired by the very highest type of mer- 
cantile and manufacturing concerns. 
We have been much disappointed at its 
reception. There has appeared to be 
but little interest in the subject, and 
while the bond form was very broad, it 
has produced practically no new busi- 
ness, the net result being tht substi- 
tution of the new and extremely broad 
form for other saner and better bonds 
we previously had in effect. As a cre- 
ator of new business it was a dismal 
failure. Of course, I realize that other 
companies have offered similar forms 
and that our own form has been vigor- 
ously attacked on one or two imaginary, 
but none the less plausible grounds, 
but it does seem to me that with a 
really vigorous effort we ought to have 
been able to place this bond form with 
many desirable concerns who had be- 
come enamored of the Position bond 
idea, but which is not all that it is 
represented to be by any means, and 
which knocks the props from under all 
the old, saner ideas of Fidelity surety- 
ship exemplified in straight Fidelity 
bonds even on the broadest forms. 

We have never been enthusiastic over 
the Position bond idea. Some of our 
competitors have made a great deal of 
it and claimed that it was a tremendous 
advance over the old schedule bond un- 
der which individuals were bonded by 
name, and some of them have gone so 
far as to cover even the most unde- 
sirable lines, including a very large 
proportion of outside employes of no- 
torious undesirability as revealed by 
Fidelity statistics, in the effort to sell 
Position bonds. We have had to draw 
the line in some cases, and it is refresh- 
ing to have an occasional experience 
like a very recent one in which our 
own General Agents, without any sug- 
gestion from me, simply refused to sub- 
stitute this new Automatic Position 
Form of Fidelity schedule for our 
straight Fidelity schedule for a concern 
employing nothing but outside men, 
mainly compensated by commission, 
and a very low-grade business, which 
must necessarily show a large loss ratio. 
Despite our own Agents’ immediate re- 
fusal, without consultation with the 
Home Office, to meet this competition, 
for business which was then on his 
books, ten companies offered bond forms 
as broad as or broader than ours, and 
at least one of them offered to include 
in its bond a provision by which it was 
specifically agreed to continue to cover, 
without passing on the proposition at 
all, any individual who had been dis- 
covered as guilty of improper conduct 
including actual dishonesty by the em- 
ployer, but whom for any reason the 
employer might desire to continue under 
bond and to forego its right to be in- 
formed of the facts. It seems incredi- 
ble, and I simply cite this case to show 
the lengths to which some companies 


Fewer F. & D. Forms 
And Application Blanks 


SIMPLIFYING ITS DOCUMENTS 


Vice-President Wilson Tells of Con- 
stant Effort Being Made to 
Remove Ambiguities 
How the Fidelity & Deposit is simply- 
ing and clarifying forms and at the 
same time decreasing their number— 
as well as the number of applications— 
was told to F. & D. agents at their 
convention this week by Vice-President 
E. K. Wilson, of the legal department. 
Mr. Wilson’s subject was “Questions 
Regarding Collateral, Joint Control, In- 
demnity and Preparation of Legal Pa- 
pers Generally, Together With Their 

Influence Upon Production.” 

The fidelity and surety business is 
just the same as any other. If both 
parties to the contract understand 
clearly what it is all about—what is 
covered, what is not—-then there is 
little trouble. But the situation is not 
quite so easy as all that with the surety 
companies as court decisions frequently 
intervene and make an interpretation 
which is surprising to and is sometimes 
contested by a company. Moreover, 
courts make different decisions on the 
same set of facts in different states, 
while there is also the federal courts 
which may decide something else again. 

So the only thing a square and de- 
cent-minded surety company can do is 
to take especial pains with its forms, 
riders, provisions and agreements and 
make the language so simple and so ex- 
plicit that the leeway the courts have 
is limited to the narrowest possible 
compass. 

With this idea in mind the Fidelity 
& Deposit has recently again cut down 
the number of forms and tackled the 
old subject of “ambiguities in contract” 
eradicating these “ambiguities.” Just 
what an “ambiguity” in an insurance 
contract is, often is never known until 
some court passes on the disputed 





are going in their craze for business, 
regardless of its character or desira- 
bility. 


But recognizing that there is real 
merit in the demand for a restricted 
form of Position coverage, we, sometime 
ago, broadened our then broadest form 
of Fidelity schedule bond No. 410 by 
giving temporary automatic coverage 
under a new form (1400) for sixty days 
on all new employes succeeding bonded 
employes and in the same penalties. 
This, however, was not sufficient, and 
we are now putting out what we believe 
to be the best, broadest, most liberal 
and most sensible form of Fidelity 
schedule bond with automatic features 
that any company has ever put on the 
market. 

Broad Protection 

Certainly, this new form, for which 
we have great hopes, gives as broad 
and elastic and inclusive protection as 
any reasonable man could ask. It al- 
lows abundant time for an employer to 
decide as to the amount for which he 
wishes to bond any new or transferred 
employe, and it gives him ninety days in 
which to discover any oversight in not 
bonding a new employe in any amount 
he may desire. We intend to offer this 
generally to all high-grade employers 
of desirable bonding prospects, but not 
to those having a large proportion of 
outside or undesirable employes or to 
those whose employes are not adequate- 
ly compensated. In other words, this 
bond is intended for, and will be sold to, 
only those employers of high character 
and responsibility whose business is 
considered by us as desirable from our 
own viewpoint as Surety. The rates, of 
course, will be identically the same as 
the present Manual rates applicable to 
the particular class of business, whether 
classified or unclassified. 


words, but the chances are that no mat- 
ter how hard lawyers for insurance 
companies try and how sincere they 
are “ambiguities” will exist just as long 
as there are home runs in baseball; or, 
rather, as long as there are lawyers 
for the insured who try to pick a con- 
tract to pieces after it has been exe. 
cuted. 


The Fidelity & Deposit now has only 
four forms for judicial; four for con- 
tract; and four for public, official and 
depository. The number of applications 
has been reduced from thirty to about 
half a dozen. The company has pre- 
pared a new application for use of bonds 
other than supplies and construction, 
It has revised its collateral agreement. 

In discussing insurance contracts ex- 
isting in the business world Mr. Wil- 
son said that the life and fire insurance 
companies had what might be a cinch 
as their clients must sign all papers as 
presented and if they don’t do so be- 
cause they don’t like them why they 
can’t get the insurance. If a man gets 
a loan from a bank he has to sign the 
document the bank hands him, without 
quibbling regarding the form. It’s the 
same in the case of collateral. 


Opponent Becomes a Friend 


Fortunately, the number of attorneys 
in this country who are both on the 
square and who do not quibble is in the 
majority. An incident bringing this out 
was narrated by Mr. Wilson. The Fi- 
delity & Deposit had a bail bond in the 
District of Columbia and was asked to 
surrender the collateral upon order of 
the court canceling the bond. No rea- 
son for this was given; and the com- 
pany felt that it must decline to sur- 
render the collateral. The attorney for 
the F. & D.’s principal came to Balti- 
more in an angry frame. of mind, de- 
manding that if the collateral were not 
turned over to his client he would start 
an action. 


The legal department of the Fidelity 
& Deposit explained the situation cour- 
teously and clearly, and after ascer- 
taining the facts the lawyer acquiesced 
that the company’s position was correct. 
Not only that: he went back to Wash- 
ington and acted as the representative 
of the company in the drawing of pro- 
ceedings which resulted in a proper 
order being entered by the _ court. 
Furthermore, he wrote a complimentary 
letter to the company in which he 
praised its service and method of doing 
business. 

Mr. Wilson then drew attention to 
the casual manner in which court clerks 
sent certificates to the surety compa- 
nies in which the legal conclusions of 
the court are set forth but no explana- 
tion of the facts leading up to the con- 
clusions are given. 

“While we have great respect for the 
clerks of the courts throughout the 
country, yet we desire them to furnish 
us with these facts in order that we 
may draw our own conclusions,” said 
Mr. Wilson. 





La Mont Has Made Good 

Stewart M. La Mont, assistant secre- 
tary of the Metropolitan Life, in charge 
of the accident and health division, has 
made good, and was publicly praised by 
President Fiske at the annual conven- 
tion of the company’s field managers 
and assistant managers. The company § 
accident and health record for the year 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 

w * + 


H. S. Ives a Visitor 

Henry S. Ives, of the Casualty Infor- 
mation Clearing House, who is making 
a fine record talking on insurance be 
fore bodies of men of large affairs, was 
a visitor here this week. He was for- 
merly a well-known newspaper man in 
Minnesota, and at one time was 4880 
ciated with Will Hays when the latter 
was in Washington. 

* * * 


Griffin Going to Cuba 
John A. Griffin, of the Fidelity & De 
posit, will sail for Cuba on February 10. 
Mr. Griffin is one of the most success 
ful surety salesmen in the city. 
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Guaranteeing Against 
Bad Business Judgment 


A PROPHESIED - DEVELOPM ENT 





Vice-President Charles R. Miller Takes 
a Look Into the Future; His 
Baltimore Address 





Four Classifications 


A general survey of the fidelity 
and surety business will find that 
it divides itself into four classes: 


(1)Guaranteeing the honesty of 
persons by protecting employers 
from fraud and dishonesty of their 
employes. 

(2) Guarantees involving both 
honesty and capacity. Capacity in 
this connection is used in a re- 
stricted sense. Such guarantees 
have been issued for executors, 
trustees, guardians and _ other 
fiduciaries who, besides being 
honest, must have sufficient busi- 
ness capacity to discharge the 
trust. 

(3) Guarantees involving hon- 
esty, capacity and financial con- 
dition. Here also the word “capac- 
ity” is used in a limited sense. A 
good type of these guarantees is 
the obligation assumed for con- 
tractors in the performance of 
their contract in the erection of 
buildings, etc. 

(4) Guarantees involving dis- 
tinctively financial conditions 
such as appeal, attachment, in- 
junction and similar obligations 
where financial condition is the 
main element of the risk, but 
these guarantees are not of a 
character to be made the basis of 
business credit or exploitation. 











In a paper on the development of the 
fidelity and surety business Vice-President 
Miller talked in a vein of prophecy at the 
agency convention of the Fidelity & De- 
posit Co. in Baltimore this week. He 
said in part: 

It has been believed by some that 
the business disorders resulting from 
the Great War presented to surety com- 
panies an unprecedented opportunity to 
get into and assist the creative forces 
of wealth as distinguished from operat- 
ing along the preservative lines. There 
is some difference between the creation 
of business leading to an increase in 
Wealth and the preservation or the pro- 
tection of that business or wealth after 
it has been created. It is true, of 
course, that wealth must be conserved 
after being created so that it can be 
Used for further growth and develop- 
ment. 

If surety companies can be said to 
have functioned at all in these matters 
they probably would be classified among 
the Preservative as distinguished from 
a creative forces of wealth. All in- 
= yaa is based upon the restoration 
ooo suffered in business transac- 
a and from that point of view surety 

Mpanies have afforded protection 





against the decrease of existing wealth 
rather than having been a positive orig- 
inating creative force in the making of 
wealth; at least, they have so functioned 
in the past and whether their field of 
usefulness is to be enlarged is one of 
the serious problems of the business. 
To be more exact, the payment of losses 
is not preserving wealth, but it does 
distribute the losses coming to a few 
among a great many so that the con- 
tribution of each is small and the dis- 
turbance in business operations as an 
entirety is scarcely felt. 


Surety companies in this country have 
confined their business operations along 
lines classified as four main divisions 
of risks, and where they have under- 
taken to guarantee anyone’s business 
capacity or taken the risk of anyone’s 
financial condition it has been along 
well defined but limited lines. 


Broad Guarantees and Objections 
Thereto 


It may have occurred to some in the 
business that if in the assumption of a 
risk in the restricted field the com- 
panies took a chance on a man’s busi- 
ness judgment and found the insurance 
profitable, why not extend the lines and 
whenever a loss is likely to result from 
bad business judgment make that the 
subject of an additional guarantee? 


The objections to such broad guaran- 
tees are almost obvious as every man 
in the transaction of his own business 
should assume the responsibility of his 
own business judgment. He should not 
expect to have his business placed upon 
such a basis that in every one of his 
transactions his judgment was perfect. 
Wherever surety companies have taken 
the risk of business judgment it has 
been in the issuance of guarantees for 
fiduciaries and contractors. In the case 
of fiduciaries the law points out defi- 
nitely what must be done in the per- 
formance of the trust and the fiduciaries 
may always seek the advice of compe- 
tent counsel and in many instances the 
full protection of the Court. The busi- 
ness judgment in this particular case 
is something that can be measured with 
reasonable accuracy before the risk is 
assumed and by the exercise of care 
and vigilance the risk can be safe- 
guarded after it has been assumed. The 
element of business judgment in this 
class of risks is relatively small and 
not so serious as it would be if it guar- 
anteed a man’s judgment in all his 
manifold business transactions. 


The same is true with reference to 
the element of business judgment in- 
volved in the rsik of a contractor’s bond 
for here the physical hazard can be ex- 
amined, the terms of the contract stud- 
ied and understood and the business 
judgment involved moves along definite, 
fixed lines all of which can be evaluated 
when the bond is given. 

Now the other classification, that is, 
the fourth, may be said to deal exclu- 
sively with credit and to the extent that 
surety companies may take risks upon 
the credit of the persons they guarantee 
it may be supposed that they could be 
of some benefit to the merchants and 
manufacturers along credit lines. 

If a surety company signs an appeal 
bond guaranteeing payment of a judg- 
ment if affirmed by the Appellate Court 
and takes the risk without protection it 
must rely upon the financial condition 
of the person for whom the bond is 
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given and if willing to guarantee that a 
business man or a business corporation 
will pay a judgment of $10,000 if it is 
affirmed why should not the surety com- 
pany be willing to guarantee that the 
same business man would pay a note 
for $10,000 in six months or a year? 
The nature of the hazard is the same 
and there would seem to be no reason 
why the risk is not as desirable in the 
one case as in the other. 


Assumption of Similar Risks 

A surety company when it signs the 
bond of a contractor and by the terms 
of the bond guarantees that he will pay 
for all the labor and material used in 
the performance of the contract, it not 
only relies upon the financial condition 
of the contractor but in this instance it 
enables him to secure credit with the 
supply houses who furnished the ma- 
terial relying, in the majority of in- 
stances, upon the security afforded by 
the bond. Now if these companies can 
assume risks for contractors whereby 
the contractors are afforded increased 
credit facilities, why cannot they give 
to the business public generally, under 
certain conditions, the increased credit 
facilities in the transaction of their 
business? 


It would seem that the risks are sim- 
ilar and if it is safe to do it under 
certain conditions in the one case why 
not reasonably safe under the same ¢@on- 
ditions in the other case? 


These financial guarantees assumed 
by surety companies without collateral, 
as is frequently the case, involve, as has 
been said, the credit of the person for 
whom the risk is taken. The case in 
that event is underwritten upon the the- 
ory that the principal will be able finan- 
cially to discharge the obligation as and 
when it matures. It would seem to be 
logical from this situation, inasmuch as 


the basis of the underwriting is credit,: 


that credit is a legitimate subject of 
guarantee in all phases of business. 

It could be argued with much consist- 
ency and force that if an attachment 
bond can be written where the main 
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reliance is credit, why not assume the 
same risk when the obligation takes an- 
other form and yet is essentially credit? 

This has never been done in trade 
because it is not regarded as legiti- 
mately included in what is known as 
the surety business, and besides losses 
arising from credits to purchasers have 
been covered by other lines of insurance 
and credit at banks to merchants has 
been supposed to be regulated by sound 
and conservative business principles 
with the view of preserving the credit 
fabric of the country. But increasing 
business in this country has made it 
necessary that merchants and manufac- 
turers should obtain credit beyond their 
borrowing power at banks and facilities 
have been established and are rapidly 
increasing whereby this additional 
credit can be afforded within reasonably 
safe limits. This may afford a large 
field for exploitation by surety compa- 
nies, but it has not been tried out in 
trade because the methods by which it- 
can be done have not been developed. 


William V. Butler, formerly connect- 
ed with the New York City branch 
office of the Travelers, is now a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Sun Indemnity 
Co., New York. Mr. Butler will assist 
in handling the automobile liability de- 
partment under Manager A. J. Hodson. 
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150 Attend Casualty 
Lectures on Coast 


YOUNG MEN AFTER EDUCATION 


Kenneth Spencer, of Norwich Union 
Indemnity and Phoenix Indemnity, 
in Part Responsible 


When the Pacific Coast goes into any- 
thing, they do it right. Kenneth Spen- 
cer, manager of the Norwich Union In- 
aemnity and Phoenix Indemnity, head- 
quariers San Francisco, made a talk 
before a large body of insurance men 
recently in which he suggested a cas- 
ualty educational course. This talk met 
u general need and as a result a course 
was started in January and there are 
almost 150 students. Judging by the 
number of applkations that rolled into 
ihe office of Secretary Viedemann, of 
the Casualty Underwriters Board of 
California, young men in the Pacific 
Coast casualty offices are much more 
eager to learn something about their 
own business than are the young men 
in New York who have not patronized 
the casualty course of the Insurance 
Society of New York as they should 
have. Some of the men taking the 
course are in fire insurance offices. The 
talk which really culminated in action 
was made by Mr. Spencer in an address 
before the Board of Fire Underwriters 
of the Pacific. At that time Mr. Spencer 
said in part: 

Spencer’s Talk 

You may well inquire why, as men engaged in 
fre insurance, not as agents or brokers, but as 
employees of companies, casualty insurance 
should interest you. So I think it would be 
better, before embarking upon a definition of 
casualty insurance and its relation to the general 
insurance business, to answer this question. 

In the first plac, hardly a month passes with 
out the announcement of the organization of 
a new casualty running mate for a fire com 
pany, and in several cases fire companies have 
yeen organized or purchased as running mates 
for casualty companies. For over ten years 
now it has been apparent that distinct advantages 
would accrue to a fire company through the 
operation under its auspices of a casualty com 
pany. For years many of the companies who 
are known primarily as fire companies have 
been transacting casualty business in Great 
Britain, Canada and in Europe where the in 


surance, laws permit of that. In the United 
States insurance companies are divided into four 
main groups: fire, life, marine and miscella 


neous, and companies qualifying within one 
group are not permitted to engage in classes of 
insurance peculiar to another. There are a few 
lines, like accident insurance, which can be 
written by both life and casualty companies, and 
auto property damage and collision, which can 
be written by marine, fire and casualty compa- 
nies, 


Broader Coverage Sought 


At the present time the Superintendent of 
Insurance of New York is seeking suggestions 
to be incorporated into legislation whith will 
broaden the powers of all companies with respect 
to. the classes of insurance which they may 
write, and perhaps the day is not far off when 
an insurance company will write in the United 
States all classes of insurance which it chooses 
to undertake. The moral of this is obvious to 
all of us. 

Knowledge of All Branches Essential 

It is not too much to predict that the com 
pany manager of tomorrow must have a working 
knowledge of all classes of insurance. It is 
impossible that he should be an expert in all 
classes—the field is much too broad for that. 
But he should understand the function of each 
class, and know the principles peculiar to each 
in order properly to direct those charged with 
the management of the several departments. 
The fire man, therefore, who studies the prin 
ciples of casualty nisurance and learns some 
thing of their practical application, is not wast 
ing his time, but is preparing himself for a 
very probable necessity. 

Because casualty insurance is much younger 
than either fire, life, or marine insurance, and is 
growing by leaps and bounds, the demand for 
trained men in that field is correspondingly 
greater than in fhe other lines. By the inex 
orable law of supply and demand, it follows 
that salaries paid to men of equal years and 
experience are greater in the casualty field than 
they are elsewhere. There is an immediate 
selfish reason, therefore, why you should study 
casualty insurance. 

Brokers Should Know Casualty Business 


But if you are striving not toward a mana- 
gerial position with a company, but incline 


rather toward the selling end of the business- 


and aim to be an agent or broker, it is. still 
more important that you should know what cas- 
ualty insurance is. An agent or broker today 
who does not offer his services in casualty insur 
ance to his clients is in a dangerous position 
He is laying himself open to attack bv others 
who through good service in the casualty lines 
will surely take away from him the fire insur 
ance upon which he depends. 

I think you will agree with me that the study 
of casualty insurance is both desirable and nec- 
essary fer the reasons I have given, 











| Pha Underwriting of United States Oil 
And Gas Lease Bonds in the Southwest 








By W. H. Caudill, 
Of the Federal Surety Co. 


Most of the oil and gas lease bond’ 


business is confined to the State of Ok- 
lahoma and the biggest portion of the 
business in Oklahoma is written to 
cover leases taken on land belonging 
to the Five Civilized Tribes of Indians. 
Some bonds are written for the Osage 
Indians and for the other tribes in the 
state, but as the bulk of the business is 
written for members of the Five Civil- 
ized Tribes and as the rules of the Gov- 
ernment for writing this business and 
the liability on the bonds executed for 
other tribes is similar in a general 
way, this discussion will be limited to 
bonds written to cover oil and gas 


Casualty Insurance Defined 


Now, what is casualty insurance? We know 
what insurance is, so let us confine our inquiry 
to the word casualty. The dictionary says that 
a casualty is “an unfortunate chance or acci- 
dent, especially one resulting in bodily injury 
or death; an accident; chance or what happens 
by chance.” 


/ 


Casualty insurance therefore embraces partic- 
ularly those classes of insurance which deal 
with bodily injuries or death resulting from 
accident. The first of the classes of casualty 
insurance to be written was accident insurance. 
The second was employers’ liability insurance, 
out of which has grown workmen’s compensation 
insurance. Public liability insurance, divided 
now into various classes, also deals with the 
results of bodily injuries or death. But there 
have been added other classes which have little 
to do with personal injuries but which are 
known as casualty lines. Among them are bur- 
glary and robbery insurance; plate glass insur- 
ance, steam boiler insurance, flywheel, engine 
breakage and electrical machinery insurance, 
credit insurance, golfers’ insurance, fidelity in- 
surance, physicians’, druggists’ and dentists’ lia- 
bility, sprinkler leakage, water damage, et cetera. 

In addition to these the underwriting of 
surety bonds, while not insurance at all, is 


leases taken on lands belonging to the 
Five Civilized Tribes. 

The question as to whether or not this 
class of business can be written at a 
profit has always been a problem for 
the Surety Companies operating in the 
State of Oklahoma. -Some of the larg- 
est companies have refused to write it, 
while other companies have made a 
special effort to obtain this line. 

It is true that a great many claims 
have arisen, and one or two companies 
have had a very bad experience. In 
view of the fact that the volume of this 
business is considerable, it should re- 
ceive the consideration of every com- 
pany operating in the state. 

Any person, firm or corporation de- 


usually classed as such by virtue of the fact 
that many casualty or miscellaneous companies 
write such bonds. 


Functions of Casualty Branches 


Now as briefly as possible I shall sketch for 
you the function of each general class of cas- 
ualty insurance so that you may see how they 
fit into the business life of the community and 
the relation they bear to other classes of insur- 
ance. 

Accident and health insurance, also known as 
disability insurance, is designed to reimburse 
the purchaser for loss of money entailed by loss 
of time or by a egg resulting from acci- 
dental injury or from sickness. It is like life 
insurance in that it pays for loss of life due to 
accident, but unlike life insurance it does not 
provide indemnity for loss of life through sick- 
ness. Indemnity is usually provided on the basis 
of certain sums for loss of life or limb, for loss 
of time at so much per week, and in addition, 
sums representing the cost of surgical or hos- 
pital treatment. 

Liability insurance comprises, with its corol- 
lary, workmen’s compensation insurance, by far 
the bulk of casualty insurance premiums, Lia- 
bility insurance exists by virtue of the law of 
negligence, which, briefly stated, provides that 
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siring to lease for oil and gas purpos 
the restricted lands of the Indians 4 
the Five Civilized Tribes, must give 
bond guaranteeing the performance 9 
the lease contract. This bond must 
in the form and amount prescribed 
and accepted and approved by the In 
terior Department. 








if a man injures another in person or 

as the result of carelessness, "oe negligence 
yerson injured is entitled to damages in feim. 
jursement of the cost of the injury. The firs, 
liability insurance was written as the resu) 
of the Employers’ Liability Act in England it 
1880, providing that an employer should pay 
damages to employees injured in the course of 
their work. The uncertainty as to the total Cost 
of these damages created a demand for insur: 
ance. 

Later companies began writing various classe 
of public liability insurance, so-called becauy 
the insurance provided indemnity against the 
results of damaging persons who were not em 
ployees. — the classes of public liability 
insurance may be noted manufacturer’s public 
contractor’s, owner’s, landlord’s and_ tenant 
(which covers accidents occurring in and aroun( 
Stores, office buildings, hotels and such premises 
not factories and not in course of construc 
tion), teams, elevator, theatre and sport’s lia 
bility. Associated with these and as a rul 
written only in connection therewith are th: 
various property damage classes, all of whic 
insure against damages resulting from injury 
to property of others, instead of injury to their 
persons. Among these are teams property dam- 
age, elevator property damage, theatre property 
damage, and golfers and sports property damage 

Automobile Insurance 

The biggest single lien of public liability and 
property damage insurance is written to cover 
the use of automobiles. It is here that casualty] 
insurance is most closely associated with fire 
insurance. In addition to writing fire insurance 
on a car, the fire company writes theft insur 
ance as well, a casualty line, and also property 
damage, which is liability or casualty insurance. 
When the embezzlement clause is added, the fire 
company is assuming a risk akin to fidelity in 
surance. You may remember that a year or tw0 
ago the fire companies wrote confiscation insur 
ance, but this was so clearly outside their prov 
ince that the insurance departments insisted that 
this risk should be transferred to the casualty 
companies authorized to write surety bonds. 

Both the fire and casualty companies wrott 
property damage insurance, which has beet 
described, and collision insurance which provides 
indemnity against damage to the automobile it 
self through collision. 4 

Combination automobile policies are issued by 
a number of fire and casualty companies jointly, 
by which all the insurable hazards in connectioo 
with automobiles can be covered in_ the one 
document. This combination idea has beet 
carried still further in connection with policies 
for residence owners. There are at least two 
policies on the market issued by fire and cat 
ualty companies which insure against all pu! Lic 
liability, water damage, burglary, robbery, plate 
glass Sieabaes, and in some cases against fire 

Tendency Toward Consolidation 

I believe that I have said enough to convinet 


aia 





you that the risks undertaken by fire insurance 
companies and by casualty insurance compen 
are not very different in many particulars, 40 
that there is a growing inclination toward the 
consolidation, as far as the policy-holder 1s com 
cerned, of the various classes of insurance bes 
single policies. It is imvossible in the brief tim 
that I have to do more than merely catalogue 
my ideas in respect to the various classes 0 
casualty insurance. My primary purpose !n pes 
ing here was to excite, if I could, your inter 
in learning more of casualty insurance. 





A 


ot Reaney a Sideline Expert 
George H. Reaney, who has bee 
made manager of the Brooklyn praneh 
of the Aetna Life and Affiliated Com: 
panies, is one of the best. inland mare 
and specialty men in the business all 
has been a fine adviser of brokers rela: 
tive to tourist baggage and other lines. 
At one time he was chief underwrit 
for the Aetna Life in Washington, D. 
and has been more recently manager 
the ground floor business placing 
partment of the Aetna at 100 Iybs 
street. W. M. Mulheron, former Br 


lyn manager, is with Oppenheimer 
Field, Springfield. 
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ducing well is completed, the Lessee 
agrees to pay a royalty, in advance 
for the first and second years, of fifteen 
cents per acre per annum and for the 
third and fourth years, thirty cents per 
acre per annum, and for the fifth year, 
seventy-five cents per acre per annum 
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and $1.00 per acre per annum in ad- 
yance for each succeeding year of the 
term of the lease. The Lessee must 
also pay a rental of $1.00 per acre an- 
qually in advance. The bond guaran- 
tees the above payments in addition to 
the performance of other stipulations of 
the lease. 


The Lessees are required to furnish 


a bond with each oil and gas lease in 


the amount as follows: 


For leases covering 40 acres and 
less than 80, $1,000. 


For those covering 80 acres and 
less than 120, $1,500. 


For those covering 120 acres and 
not more than 160 acres, $2,000. 


And for each 40 acre tract or 
fractional part thereof above 160 
acres, an additional amount of $500; 
Provided, however, that a Lessee 
shall be allowed to file one bond cover- 
ing all leases to which they are or may 
become parties instead of a separate 
bond in each case, said bond to be in 
the penal sum of $15,000.00 covering 
all such leases to which they now are 
or may hereafter become parties, in lieu 
of the separate bond as above described. 
Under the collective bond of $15,000, 
leases in the amount of 4,800 acres may 
be acquired. 


Lease Bonds 


Lease bonds run for the term of the 
lease and there is no method by which 
the Surety can be released of its obli- 
gation of its own accord. The bond is 
canceled only when the lease is can- 
celed and the Surety Company is with- 
out authority to compel the Lessee to 
cancel the lease. The failure to pay 
premium gives the Surety Company no 
grounds for being relieved of its lia- 
bility, 


No substitution of bonds is legal. Any 
new bond given is merely cumulative. 
After the lease bond is accepted and 
approved, the Interior Department is 
without authority to accept a new bond 
and to cancel the former bond. The 
United States Statutes make no pro- 
vision for the substitution of oil and 
gas lease bonds and in the absence of 
statutory provision the Attorney Gen- 
eral has ruled no substitution is pos- 
sible. 

Rules of the Department 

If the Lessee desires to cancel the 
lease, the rules and regulations of the 
Department and the terms of the lease 
must be complied with strictly and mi- 
nutely. The rules of the Department 
for the cancellation of leases are as 
follows: 

“1. File in the office of the Su- 
perintendent of the Indian Agency 
a written application for cancella- 
tion of the lease. 

2. Mail to the office of the Su- 
perintendent of the Indian Agency 
the quadruplicate copy of the lease. 

3. Remit the one dollar surren- 
der fee required by Section Seven 
of the lease. 

4. If the lease has been record- 
ed, file in the office of the Superin- 
tendent of the Indian Agency a re- 
lease which has been recorded in 
the county in which the land is sit- 
uated, or a certificate from the Reg- 
ister of Deeds that a release has 
been filed for record. 

5. If for any reason lessee can 
not send to the office of the Super- 
intendent of the Indian Agency the 
copy of the lease, send in a release 
recorded as noted above, or a cer- 
tificate from the Register of Deeds 
or from an abstract company, that 
the lease has not been recorded, 
if such is the case. 

6. All papers must be received 
in the office of the Superintendent 
of the Indian Agency on or before 
the date on which royalty and ren- 
tal become due; otherwise lessee is 
obligated to pay the same.” 


If the Lessee fails in the performance 
of any one of these requirements, the 
lease will be canceled for non-payment 
of royalty and rental and the Lessee 
will be held for the advanced year’s 
royalty and rental, and all of the above 
requirements must positively be per- 
formed before the date royalty and ren- 
tal become due. 

Every agent who writes this business 
should have a card index system, list- 
ing the leases held by various Lessees 
and showing date royalty and rental 
become due and he should notify every 
Lessee thirty days before royalty and 
rental become due, of the fact that roy- 
alty and rental should be paid or the 
lease surrendered, and ask the Lessee 
to take some action in this connection. 

More than one half of the claims 
which have arisen on oil and gas lease 
bonds were brought about by negligence 
on the part of the Lessees in failing to 
properly cancel the leases before date 
royalty and rental became due. 

Every agent writing this class of 
business should have some representa- 
tive who can personally check up with 
the Indian Agency the royalty and ren- 
tal dates and the cancellation of various 
leases guaranteed by bonds written. 

This class of business should be writ- 
ten only for oil and gas companies or 
individuals of strong financial standing. 
If written for an individual it should be 
for a person who is regularly engaged 
in the oil business and who keeps a 
proper set of books and accounts so as 
to keep check on all rental dates of 
leases covered by bonds written. Oil 
and gas lease bonds should not be writ- 
ten for any person who buys Govern- 
ment leases for speculative purposes. 
This class of Lessees invariably take 
no action toward cancellation of leases 
or paying the royalty and rental, until 
the time for paying royalty and rental 
is so limited that they will fail in the 
proper cancellation of the leases and 
consequently the leases will be can- 
celed and the Lessee held for the ad- 
vanced royalty and rental. 

A Collective Bond should not be writ- 


ten for any person, firm or corporation 
unless they are of exceptionally strong 
financial standing and have the facili- 
ties for the proper handling of Govern- 
ment leases. 

When a Lessee fails in the perform- 
ance of some one of the requirements 
of the Department in canceling the lease 
and the lease is canceled and Lessee 
held for the payment of the advanced 
year’s royalty and rental, the Lessee 
invariably feels that an injustice is be- 
ing done him and that the rules of the 
Department are not just and equitable 
and the Lessee usually advises the 
Surety Company that he would like to 
set up his defenses in Court and have 
the Court pass on the question as to 
whether or not the Department could 
hold him for advanced royalty and ren- 
tal. The Department refuses to be a 
party to any of these suits and the 
Surety is required to pay the claims 
within sixty days after notice. Unless 
same is paid, the Department refuses 
to accept any further business from the 
Surety Company. This forces the 
Surety Company to settle all claims and 
in a great many cases requires a suit 
on the part of the Surety Company to 
collect the claim from the Lessee. For 
this reason it can readily be seen that 
these bonds should be written for a 
class of Lessees who are familiar with 
the rulings of the Departments and who 
are willing to abide by same and to 
keep a record of all their leases in such 
condition that no claims of this nature 
will arise. 

The one desirable feature of this busi- 
ness is that the liability will seldom 
equal the amount of the bond. When 
claims are presented, they usually con- 
sist of only one year’s royalty and 
rental on the amount of acreage cov- 
ered under the lease. 

U. S. Oil and Gas Lease bonds can 
undoubtedly be written at a ,rofit if the 
agent of the company makes the proper 
selection of risks and will keep a close 
check on the business after same has 
been written. 
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Casualty Insurance 


A Crime of Frequent Occurrence 


Maryland Casualty Company 


Baltimore 


Surety Bonds 


HECK alteration forgery is becoming 
a crime of most frequent occurrence. 


Your client’s account may be drawn upon 
any day by some unknown person. 


Is his account protected by a Maryland 
Casualty check alteration-forgery policy? 
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Colonel Button on 


granting of excessive credits. 


the “Credit Evil” 


Colonel Button, Virginia’s vigorous Insurance Commissioner, is seeking to correct 
one of the most harmful practices that have crept into agency work, namely, the 
He has issued the following ruling that should be read 
by agents in every state and might well be made an object of study by all other 


insurance commissioners: 


We agree with Commissioner Button as to the importance of this subject. Abuses 
such as these are demoralizing; they establish false standards, increase the expense 
of underwriting and violate the basis of all fair business—that a man should pay for 


what 


Let us not shut our eyes to the existence of insurance evils. 


“On and after February 1, 1923, pre- 
miums for insurance upon life, person and 
property of all kinds, issued by stock and 
mutual insurance companies and reciprocal 
and inter-insurance exchanges, classified 
generally as life, fire and marine, or mis- 
cellaneous, must be paid within sixty (60) 
days from date of issue of contract, or from 
date of renewal thereof. Such payment 
may be made either in cash, or by note dated 
within the sixty day period and bearing 
interest from such date at the rate of 6 per 
centum per annum. 


“Violation of this ruling, by extending 
credit beyond the sixty day period without 
interest, will be considered by this depart- 
ment as rebating, in violation of the pro- 
visions of Section 4222, Code of Virginia, 
1919, and the company or agent extending 
such credit will be subject to the penalties 
set forth in Section 4223, Code of Virginia, 
1919. 


“Companies are requested to notify all 
of their agents licensed in Virginia of the 


he gets. 


outside compulsion. 


E. W. WEST, President 


provision of this ruling, and of the penalty 
for violation thereof, such penalty consisting 
of a fine of from one hundred to five hund- 
red dollars for each offense, and revocation 
of license. 


“It is suggested that companies furnish 
their agents with printed slips reading in 
effect as follows: 


‘* ‘Under a ruling of the Commissioner of 
Insurance of Virginia, dated January 16, 
1923, the premium on this policy must be 
paid within sixty days from date of issue of 
contract or of any renewal thereof. Exten- 
sion of credit beyond this period constitutes 
rebating on the part of the agent placing 
this insurance. This is a violation of the 
laws of Virginia, and the agent will be pun- 
ished for such violation by fine of from one 
hundred to five hundred dollars, and by 
revocation of his certificate of registration.’ 


“One of these slips should be furnished 
each policyholder upon delivery of policy. 
Acknowledgement of this ruling is re- 
quested.”’ 


Let us correct them ourselves! 





INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-President F. M. SMALLEY, Secretary 


R. C. CARTER, Treasurer 


Let us not wait for 


J. A. MAVON, F..L. COWLES, H. W. KNIGHT, Assistant Secretaries 
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